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J(f  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate,  if  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
ftrecipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  teUs  the  crimes 
of  great  men^  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  .virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dr,  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- O - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  tidal  wave  of  the  Democratic  re-action  in  the  United 
States,  the  gathering  of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time 
pointed  out,  has  broken  with  a  violence  which  few  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  possible  upon  the  Republican  party.  The 
latter  have  abused  the  vast  power  they  have  enjoyed  since 
tlie  Civil  war,  have  given  the  direction  of  public  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  discreditable  and  dishonest  persons,  and  have 
produced  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  a  change  in 
the  national  Government  would  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
The  Elections  for  the  Congress  that  is  to  assemble  in  March 
next  have  resulted  in  an  astounding  transfer  of  political  power. 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  Republican  party  had  even  a 
margin  over  the  full  two-thirds  majority  needed  to  over¬ 
ride  the  votes  of  their  opponents ;  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  they  had  a  working  majority  of  nearly  100. 
Now  the  Democrats  have  gained  something  like  80  seats, 
and  they  reckon  upon  turning  the  balance  to  their  own 
side  with  80  votes  in  the  new  house.  They  have  swept 
the  whole  of  the  South  clean  of  their  enemies  with  the 
dubious  exceptions  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  ,  They 
have  driven  the  carpet-baggers  out  of  Louisiana  and 
Alabama.  They  have  carried  the  great  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  they  had  carried  before  the  im¬ 
portant  western  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  At  every 
point,  except  in  the  extreme  north-west,  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  they  have  found  penetrable  places 
in  the  Republican  armour.  They  might  dispose  of  political 
power  as  they  pleased  if  they  haid  either  capable  political 
leaders  or  a  practicable  policy ;  but  at  present  they  have 
neither.  However,  General  Grant’s  Presidency  will  not 
come  to  an  end  for  more  than  two  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Democrats  may  develope  some  statesman¬ 
ship  and  bring  out  some  statesmen.  At  present  they 
are  only  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
a  pis  alter. 

A  singular  controversy  has  arisen  in  Germany  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  personage  closely  related  to  the  Emperor, 
who  was  alluded  to  in  Count  von  Amim’s  correspondence 
with  Herr  von  Billow.  The  Count  had  imputed  to  Prince 
Bismarck  **  the  belief  that  he  (the  Count)  and  a  person  as 
closely  related  to  the  Emperor  as  possible  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Prince.”  This  was  generally 
understood  to  convey  a  threat  that  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
w  known  not  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  would  throw  his  influence  into  the  scale  in  1 
.our  of  the  Count,  a  suggestion  altogether  preposterous.  It 
18  stated  that  the  Count’s  original  letter  contained  the  name 
ot  the  person  alluded  to,  who  was  not  the  Crown  Prince, 
nt  the  Empress,  always  regarded  as  a  tower  of  strength  by 
oe  Ultramontanes,  the  high  Lutherans,  and  the  whole 
'f^nkerthum  of  the  Empire.  Though  Prince  Bismarck’s 
uitemperate  action  and  language  cannot  be  approved  by 
^oy  person  to  whom  Liberalism  is  more  than  a  name,  his  ! 
^ose  18  regarded  in  Germany  as  bound  up  in  principle  with 

^t  of  freedom  in  national  and  intellectual  action. 

The  military  event  of  the  week  in  Spain  has  been  the 


bombardment  of  Irun  by  the  Carlists.  This  small  town, 
close  to  the  Bidassoa  boundary,  was  shelled  on  Wednesday 
morning  from  two  Carlist  batteries.  The  Republicans 
have  two  batteries  in 'detached  forts,  one  gun  on  the  church 
tower,  and  one  on  Behobia  Bridge.  The  Carlists  fired 
three  shots  to  one  fired  by  the  Republicans.  A  priest  was 
killed  in  the  town.  *  Several  persons  were  wounded  in  the 
town  and  fort.  One  house  was  on  fire  in  Irun.  The  non- 
combatants  have  left  Irun  en  masse.  Elio  commands  the 
Carlists.  Don  Carlos  is  with  Elio  at  San  Marcial. '  The 
Madrid  General  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  retain  the 
place ;  reinforcements  have  been  already  landed  and  several 
steamers  have  been  requisitioned  at  Santander  to  carry  i 
General  Loma  with  troops  and  amunition  to  the  relief , of » 
the  town.  But  more  may  be  expected  from  the  combined 
movement  of  General  Lasema  and  General  Moriones,  from 
Logrono  and  Tafalla  upon  the  Carlists’  head-quarters  at 
Estella.  If  this  diversion  be  ably  planned  and  skilfully 
executed,  Don  Carlos  and  Elio  must' withdraw  the  force 

with  which  they  are  pressing  Irun  at  once.  ,  . 

■  * 

There  is  some  expectation  that  Marshal  MacMahon  may 
send  a  Presidential  Message  to  the  Assembly,  when  it  shall 
meet  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  he  will  urge  it  to  proceed 
with  a  Bill  for  the  organisation  of  his  own  powers.  Such 
a  Bill  would  include  a  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Vice-President,  to  whom  should  belong  the  supremo  power 
if  the  Marshal  should  die  or  resign,  and  also  for  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  an  Upper  House,  which  in  concert  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Lower  House. 
If  that  information  be  true,  the  Assembly  may  be  forced 
to  engage  in  a  decisive  struggle,  for  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  are  simply  a  stealthy  scheme  to  defeat  the 
chances  of  the  Republic,  and  to  leave  the  way  open  to  the 
Monarchy.  The  Vice-President  would,  of  course,  be  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  and  the  Upper  House  would  be  packed  with 
creatures  of  the  Marshal.  But  we  believe  that  insuperable 
diflBculties  lie  before  such  a  scheme.  The  Legitimists  would 
vote  like  one  man  against  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  so,  of 
course,  would  all  the  Republicans.  Nor  could  the  Second 
Chamber  be  constituted  without  the  aid  of  the  Left  Centre, 
and  the  attempts  to  win  its  aid  have  disastrously  failed . 

In  the  election  for  the  Pas  de  Calais,  last  Sunday,  the 
Bonapartist  candidate  obtained  84,460  votes,  and  the 
Republican  74,181.  But,  although  the  Imperialist  was 
the  victor  by  10,000  votes,  the  result  is  rather  encouraging 
than  otherwise  to  the  Republican  party.  The  Pas  de 
Calais  is  the  most  Bonapartist  district  in  France,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Corsica,  and  in  former  elections  it  gave  an  immense 
majority  to  the  Imperialists.  Never  has  a  Republican 
come  so  nearly  abreast  of  a  Bonapartist  as  on  Sunday  week, 
when  M.  Brasme  was  only  5,000  behind  M.  Delisse 
Engrand.  At  the  second  ballot  many  more  votes  wero^ 
polled  on  each  side,  and  the  Bonapartist  increased  his 
majority  to  10,000 ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
for  the  increase,  and  even  perhaps  for  the  majority,  to  the 
retirement  of  the  Legitimist  candidate  from  the  field.' 
The  Legitimist  had  polled  17,000  votes  at  the  first  elec-’ 
tion,  and  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  most  of  his 
supporters  gave  their  aid  to  the  Bonapartist  when  he  retired. 
On  such  a  subject  there  can  be  no  certain  information  ;  but 
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the  Legitimist  newfptpers  themselves  declare  that  such 
were  the  tactics  of  their  friends,  and  the  information  is 
more  than  probable.  A  peasant  or  a  shopkeeper  who  is 
really  a  Legitimist  must  hate  the  Bepublic ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  need  hate  the  Empire.  The  Napoleons, 
he  knows,  would  act  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Bourbons, 
for  they  would  give  more  power  to  the  priests,  encourage 
the  Pope  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  and  try  to  win  the  old  families  to  their  side.  Hence 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Legitimists,  if  they  voted 
at  all,  took  the  side  of  the  Bonapartists  ;  and  that  M. 
Delisse  Engrand  is  indebted  to  them  for  his  victory. 
At  all  events,  the  Bonapartists  are  disappointed  by  the 
smallness  of  their  majority  in  their  favourite  department, 
and  the  Pays  has  been  confessing  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
cany  many  more  seats  without  the  aid  of  the  Government. 
M.  Delisse  Engrand  may  have  owed  much  of  his  success 
from  first  to  last  to  the  fact  that  he  ostentatiously  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Septennate. 


Prince  Napoleon  fared  pretty  well  while  the  Empire 
lasted  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  dug  his  hand  pretty  deep  into  the 
Exchequer,  to  pay  himself  for  the  trouble  of  acting  as  his 
cousin's  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  for  showing  the 
Parisian  workmen  how  democratic  a  Buonaparte  could  be  if 
ho  were  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  One  of  the  Buonaparte 
journals  said  the  other  day  that,  during  the  twenty  years  of 
the  Empire,  he  had  received  from  the  State  44,365,000 
francs,  or  1,774,600^.,  or  nearly  90,000Z.  a  year ;  but  his 
secretary  has  been  instructed  to  reply  that  the  charge  is  a 
calumny,  and  to  state  that  the  Prince  received  only 
14,330,000  francs,  or  573,200Z.,  or  28,660Z.  Well,  it  is  not 
every  Government  that  would  give  the  Prince  half  a  million 
of  pounds,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  cousin's 
liberality.  For  twenty  years  he  played  the  part  of  a  Buo- 
napartist  Egalite  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  living  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  keeping  a  Court  of  his  own,  drawing  round 
him  the  cleverest  adventurers  of  Paris,  making  brilliant 
speeches,  and  forcing  everybody  to  admit  that  if  so  able  a 
man  had  possessed,  we  do  not  say  a  conscience,  but  the 
power  of  making  people  believe  that  he  had  one,  he  might 
have  shown  himself,  in  statecraft  at  least,  no  unworthy 
nephew  of  his  uncle.  But  now  the  Palais  Royal  is  gone, 
the  money  is  all  spent,  and  the  Prince  has  no  Opposition 
to  lead. 


the  Vatican,  although  the  Pope  has  ceased  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign.  Our  envoy  is  not  formally  sent,  it  ig 
true,  but  he  is  none  the  less  tangible  a  reality.  His  name  ia 
Mr.  Jervoise,  and  we  pay  for  him  in  the  Estimates.  Even 
the  French,  are  beginning  to  see  the  absurdity  of  keeping  a 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  a  phantom  king,  when  his  presence 
there  is  an  insult  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  where  he 
is  expected  to  work  against  his  fellow  minister  at  the 
Quirinal.  The  wit  of  M.  About  has  recently  been  expended 
on  the  arrangement;  but  if  it  is  absurd  for  a  Catholic 
Power  thus  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of  a  mischievous 
shadow,  much  more  absurd  is  it  for  a  Protestant  State  to 
follow  that  example,  and  it  is  high  time  that  Mr.  Jervoise 
were  withdrawn.  It  was  said  the  other  day  that  letters  of 
recall  had  •  been  sent  to  him ;  but  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  is  denied  by  the  Voce  della  Verita,  the  organ  of  the 
Jesuits  and  of  the  Pope.  According  to  that  journal  the  Pope 
has  declared  that  he  will  never  hold  any  intercourse  with 
the  British  representative  at  the  Court  of  Victor  Emanuel. 
The  English  people  will  receive  the  intelligence  quite 
calmly. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  has  made  an  admirable  speech  on 
Education  to  the  students  of  the  Midland  Institute.  He 
insisted  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  and  especially  to  French,  in  the  public  schools; 
that  Latin  should  be  taught,  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  same  way  as  we  teach  a  living  language ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  public  schools  and  the  Universities  should 
devote  more  attention  to  science.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scandal 
that,  out  of  the  720  fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cambric^, 
only  twelve  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  natu^ 
science,  while  ten  times  as  many  are  given  for  mathematics, 
and  more  than  200  for  classics.  It  is  absolutely  essential, 
no  doubt,  that  the  literary  culture  of  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall ;  but  this  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  an  age  of  scientific  thought,  and  the  reason  why  the 
English  Universities  are  so  far  behind  the  German  as  centres 
of  intellectual  effort,  is  precisely  because  they  grudgingly 
and  timidly  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  scientific 
culture. 


The  Murat  family  also  fared  handsomely,  for  they  ob¬ 
tained  between  them  '9,860,707  francs,  or  more  than 
350,000/.  It  has  been  said  in  France  of  Napoleon  III. 
that  he  was  generous  to  his  dependents,  and  that  is  quite 
true.  He  generously  gave  away  the  money  of  other 
people.  Indeed  he  was  forced  to  scatter  gold  among  the 
crowd  of  needy  adventurers  who  raised  him  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  who  were  the  janisaries  of  his  Court.  The 
crime  of  the  coup  d'etat  drove  the  nobility  away  from  the 
Tuileries.  The  La  Rochefoucaulds  and  the  De  Luynes  dis¬ 
dained  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  man  whom  they  deemed 
an  usurper.  Rich  statesmen  like  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Casimer- 
Perier,  equally  held  aloof.  It  is  true  that  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  Tuileries  were  crowded  by  rich  people  of  a  certain 
kind ;  but  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the  Emperor  were 
the  Do  Momys  and  the  Persignys,  who  lived  upon  their 
wits,  and  less  clever,  although  equally  devoted  bravoes 
w'hom  he  kept  out  of  prison  and  the  gutter  by  giving  them 
pensions,  sinecure  places  at  Court,  highly  salaried  posts  in 
the  army,  and  large  sums  of  money.  It  is  said  that,  in 
spite  of  his  immense  civil  list,  he  was  always  badly  off, 
l)ecause  the  crowd  of  adventurers  besieged  him  with  cries 
of  “  Give  1  Give !  "  Some  of  them  pillaged  him  as  well  as 
France.  One,  who  is  still  alive,  and  who  has  a  title,  once 
cheated  him  out  of  a  considerable  sum  when  acting  as  his 
agent  in  the  buying  of  a  valuable  English  horse.  The  Em¬ 
peror  found  out  the  fraud,  but  his  only  comment  was  a  sad 
smile,  as  if  he  meant  to  say,  “  The  men  who  serve  me 
cannot  be  honest.”  There  is  honour  among  thieves  only 
when  the  thieves  live  in  fear  of  the  police,  and  the  police 
liad  taken  service  with  the  Empire. 


Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  has  made  a  valuable  suggestion 
in  a  speech  which  was  an  attempt  to  resent  the  compli¬ 
ments  that  the  Solicitor-General  paid  to  the  licensed 
victuallers.  He  thinks  that  the  Government  should  have 
drawn  up  the  Licensing  Bill  in  concert  writh  the  represent^ 
tives  of  **  the  trade,”  and  even  at  their  dictation.  That  is 
a  serviceable  hint.  The  licensed  victuallers  might  also, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  a  minister  of  their  own,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  title  of  the  President  of  the 
Alcoholic  Board.  They  already  wield  enormous  politico 
power,  and  it  is  always  best  to  give  such  power  a  tangi^ 
representative.  Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  refuse  to  give  the 
licensed  victuallers  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  when  he  remcm^rs 
what  they  did  for  him  at  the  general  election,  and  how 
many  seats  they  have  in  the  House  of  Commons.  PerMps 
Mr.*  Holker  might  not  object  to  have  the  post  until  there 
should  be  a  vacancy  on  the  Bench. 


England,  as  well  as  France,  has  hitherto  kept  an  envoy  at 


A  sort  of  panic  has  been  created  this  week  among  ^  ^ 
holders  of  Guaranteed  Indian  Railway  Stock  by  a  discussion 
touching  the  power  of  the  Indian  Government  to  extingiw 
those  obligations  by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  from  the  ime 
of  redemption  to  the  end  of  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  original  contract.  The  arran^ 
ments  made  by  the  Govemhient  with  most  of  the 
stipulated  that  the  former  should  be  allowed  to  , 

the  rights  of  the  latter  in  this  way  at  the  en  o 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  fiftie  y  > 
from  the  date  of  the  bargain.  Mr.  Macnaghten, 
member  of  the  Council  of  India,  has  urged  ve^  ^^\he 
that  the  Government  ought  to  make  the  ^ 

earliest  opportunity,  because  the  longer  it  be  deferr  , 
heavier  will  be  the  burden  of  the  annuity,  while  i 

the  State  has  got  to  pay  the  difference  betw^n  ^ 

earnings  of  the  railways  and  the  guaranteed  rate  of^n  res  ,  ^ 
ceived  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  This  suggestion  has  a 
holders  of  Indian  Railway  Bonds,  and  has  elicited  som 
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refined  actuarial  calculations.  But  tlie  simple  truth  appears 
to  be  that  the  Indian  Government  has  promised  to  purchase 
the  railways  with  an  annuity  precisely  equal  to  the  market¬ 
able  value  of  the  present  stock,  the  average  rate  of  interest  re¬ 
ceived  in  London  during  the  two  years  preceding  the  negotia¬ 
tion  upon  Indian  public  obligations  being  made  the  basis  of  the 
calculation.  As  Mr.  Juland  Danvers  told  the  Indian  Finance 
Committee  in  1872,  the  object  of  the  arrangement  is  that, 
the  annuity  should  be  at  such  a  price  as  would  enable  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  given  to  obtain  thg  same  cash  for  it 
by  sale  as  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  been  paid  in  cash.” 
This  surely  need  not  alarm  any  holder  of  Indian  railway 
securities,  even  though  the  Government  should  agree  to 
take  Mr.  Macnaghten’s  advice  in  the  matter,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain. 


The  directors  and  managers  of  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Great  Western,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  London 
and  North-Western,  the  Manchester,  SheflSeld,  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Companies  have  held 
a  meeting  in  London  to  consider  the  policy  lately  adopted  by 
the  Midland  Company,  in  the  abolition  of  second  class  and 
the  reduction  of  first-class  fares.  They  have  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution,  calling  on  the  Midland  Directors  to  suspend  their 
action  until  after  the  next  half-yearly  meetings,  promising 
that  in  the  meantime  the  other  companies  will  **  consider 
with  the  Midland  Company  what  change,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  conduct  of  the  passenger  traflBc  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  increased  facilities,  with  fair  regard  to  the 
interests  of  railway  proprietors.”  If  we  may  judge  from  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Midland 
Railway  by  the  Chairman,  containing  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  new  policy  on  economical  grounds,  and  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  public  convenience,  the  adventurous  Midlanders, 
who  have  convened  a  proprietary  meeting  at  Derby  for  the 
17th  instant,  are  not  likely  to  be  won  over  by  the  diplomacy 
of  their  rivals. 


A  case  which  throws  a  strong  if  not  a  new  light  on  the 
pleasures  of  sport  was  tried  the  other  day  before  the  Sheriff 
Criminal  Court  at  Aberdeen.  Two  gamekeepers  were  charged 
with  “  acting  cruelly  towards  a  dog  by  grasping  it  by  the 
throat,  by  striking  it  several  cruel  and  unnecessary  blows 
with  a  stick  on  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
by  kneeling  upon  its  body.”  The  evidence  of  the  mal¬ 
treatment  was  complete.  Five  witnesses  were  called,  all  of 
whom  were  struck  by  the  punishment  as  cruel  and  excessive. 
A  coachman  was  drawn  from  his  stable  by  the  howling  of 
the  dog,  and  saw  one  of  the  men  keeping  it  down  and  hitting 
it  “so  often  that  he  could  not  say  how  many  times.”  A 
woman  stood  within  sixty  yards  protesting.  A  gardener 
heard  the  blows  and  the  howls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  wall.  But  the  Sheriff  dismissed  the  case  as  “  not 
proven,”  on  the  ground  that  there  was  “  no  wantonness.” 
He  held  his  own  opinion  about  the  exoessivenessof  the  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  deferred  to  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  which 
admitted  the  charge,  but  alleged  that  nothing  less  would 
suflBce  to  break  in  “  a  dog  of  spirit.”  Sir  W.  Forbes,  to 
whom  the  dog  belonged,  gave  evidence  that  the  dog  was 
a  dog  of  a  very  high  temper  and  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  breaking.”  A  sporting  lawyer  was  of  opinion  that 
“  the  chastisement  did  not  exceed  the  fair  limits  of  breaking.” 
A  professional  trainer  exhibited  a  contempt  for  sickly  sen¬ 
timentalism  which  will  charm  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  “  As 
a  rule,  in  going  over  Scotland,  he  found  that  if  people  hear  a 
dog  howl  they  think  him  half-killed.”  “  He  had  trained 
several  thousands  in  his  time.  •  There  was  a  variety  of 
dispositions  among  them.  He  himself  had  had  to  punish 
refractory  dogs  so  that  they  could  hardly  go.”  He  rather 
admired  this  particular  dog :  a  lenient  punishment  would 
^▼e  been  lost  upon  him.  What  could  the  Sheriff  do  against 
this  overwhelming  mass  of  professional  evidence?  Good 
sense  told  him  that  it  was  outrageous ;  but  the  baronet, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  dog-trainer  solemnly  declared  that  it 
^as  customary  and  indispensable  to  sport ;  therefore  he  ruled 
t^t  wanton  cruelty  was  “not  proven,”  and  the  baronet, 
J^th  ostentatious  tomfoolery,  shook  his  gamekeepers  by  the 
hand.  Either  the  law  on  the  training  of  setters,  or  the 
mature  of  baronets  and  dog-trainers,  would  seem  to  require 
^endment. 


I  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

I  Those  ill-natured  people  who  sneer  at  the  very  Throne 
itself  do  not  scruple,  we  observe,  to  fling  gibes  at  the 
350,000  pel  sons  who,  according  to  the  Timen,  filled  the 
!  streets  of  Birmingham  on  Tuesday  lost  to  see  the  Prince  of 
j  Wales  go  by.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  how 
profoundly  we  differ  from  such  gibes ;  but,  as  it  is  always 
I  best  to  look  the  arguments  or  the  sarcasms  of  an  opponent 
I  straight  in  the  face,  we  shall  set  down  the  sneers  for  the 
j  purpose  of  showing  them  to  be  unworthy  of  loyal  English- 
i  men. 

I  “  What,”  .  it  is  asked,  “  can  make  a  crowd  of  human 
creatures  rush  so  see  a  young  Prince  who  is  neither  better 
I  nor  worse  than  nine  out  of  eveiy  ten  young  gentlemen  that 
have  been  to  the  University,  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
and  nothing  particular  to  do,  except  shoot  pheasants  and 
drive  about  ?  As  the  Birmingham  people  read  the  news¬ 
papers-  and  use  their  brains,  they  know  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  never  did  a  stroke  of  serious  work  in  his  life.  They 
know  that  even  his  flatterers  do  not  pretend  that  he  is 
well-read,  or  clever,  or  more  than  passably  intelligent.  Ho 
would  not  be  listened  to  if  he  were  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  would  not  dare  to  open  his  lips  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Council  or  the  Birmingham  School  Board.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  is  as  clever  as  a  dozen  Princes  of  Wales  would 
be,  even  if  they  were  all  rolled  into  one.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  could  not  write  articles  for  the  Fortnightly  Review 
on  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  Party  even  to  save  his 
succession  to  the  throne.  Nay,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  far 
more  political  influence  than  the  Prince.  Nor  will  the 
Prince  ever  be  a  king  in  the  old  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  for 
the  Commons  have  run  away  with' all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  The  gilding,  the  robes,  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  big  phrases  are  all  that  remain  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
mighty  power  that  was  wielded  by  Edward  I.,  by 
Henry  VIH.,  and  by  Elizabeth.  WTien  the  Prince  of 
Wales  shall  be  king,  he  will  be  of  less  real  importance  as  a 
political  force  than  a  third-rate  Member  of  Parliament ;  for 
he  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  speeches,  or  to  stir  up 
agitations,  or  make  motions,  or  move  votes  of  no  confidence 
in  his  Ministry.  If,  then,  the  people  of  Birmingham  were 
eager  to  worship  some  reality,  they  had  at  their  own  doors 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  a  very  clever  man ;  Mr.  Bright, 
who  is  an  orator  of  genius ;  or  Dr.  Newman,  who  is  the 
most  gifted  man  in  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  churches. 
They  might  have  invited  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Darwin,  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  Mr.  Tennyson,  each  of  whom  is  a 
real  king  by  right  of  brain,  and  in  virtue  of  his  sovereign 
power ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  nothing  more  than  a 
passable  young  man  in  a  frock  coat,  and  twenty  thousand 
passable  young  men  in  frock  coats  might  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour.  To  worship  such  a  deity  with  the  praises  of  a  mighty 
crowd  and  tremendous  cheering  was  therefore  to  display  a 
rather  low  form  of  fetish  worship.” 

We  have  stated  the  worst  that  has  been  said  about  the 
enthusiasm  of  Birmingham,  because  we  wish  to  show  how 
dangerous  such  principles  are  to  the  loyalty  which  has 
made  England  what  she  is,  and  indeed  to  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  we  most  venerate.  No  habit  is  more  pesti¬ 
lent  than  that  of  using  the  intellect  in  the  province  which 
belongs  to  faith.  Mr.  Mill's  posthumous  works  afford  the 
most  melancholy  proofs  of  the  sad  conclusions  to  which 
men  drift  when  they  analyse  the  grounds  of  sacred  beliefs. 
He  might  have  died  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  and  even,  perhaps,  a 
churchwarden,  if  he  had  curbed  his  unhappy  propensity  to 
ask  beliefs  and  institutions  whence  they  came,  and  what 
they  were  doing  here.  Our  most  cherished  institutions 
would  not  be  safe  if  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
searching  and  sneering  analysis  as  that  which  the  Royalist 
fervour  of  Birmingham  has  passed  through.  What  would 
become  of  the  Church  if  it  were  to  be  treated  so  unceremo- 
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niouBly  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  twenty  ecclesiastical  prac¬ 
tices  tnat  would  seem  absurd,  or  ridiculous,  or  blasphemous 
to  the  eye  of  mere  worldlings  if  they  were  to  be  analysed  in 
cold  blci)d.  There  is,  for  example,  the  conge  d'elire.  When 
a  see  has  to  be  filled  up,  the  cathedral  clergy  are  invited 
by  the  Crown  to  meet  in  church  and  go  through  the  most 
solemn  devotions,  in  order  that  Heaven  may  guide  them  to 
a  right  choice.  But  all  the  time  the  Dean  has  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  recommending  the 
clergy  to  choose  some  particular  person,  whom  he  names — 
and,  somehow.  Heaven  always  guides  them  to  the  same 
selection  as  the  Prime  Minister !  They  know,  indeed,  that, 
if  they  were  to  defy  him,  their  acts  would  be  null  and  void, 
and  they  themselves  would  bo  liable  to  the  penalties  of  pre- 
munire.  What  a  blasphemous  farce  I”  old  Cobbett  used 
to  say ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  read  words  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  pious  columns  of  the  Church  Herald.  But  we 
reply  that  it  is  no  more  a  blasphemous  farce  than  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Birmingham  is  an  absurdity. 
It  is  a  Mystery.  It  is  one  of  those  Mysteries  with  which 
the  reason  has  no  right  to  meddle,  and  on  which  it  becomes 
all  loyal  Englishmen  to  look  with  the  eye  of  faith.  Equally 
absurd  might  seem  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
if  it  were  to  be  analysed  by  the  logical  intellect.  Surely 
it  is  preposterous  that  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened 
nation  in  the  world  should  permit  its  will  to  be  thwarted 
year  after  year,  and  laws  to  be  made  for  it,  by  a  body  of 
men  who  owe  their  position  to  what  Thurlow  once  styled 
“  the  accident  of  an  accident.”  Some  of  the  peers  are  only 
half-witted,  and  few  of  them  rise  above  the  intelligence  of 
an  average  Englishman.  Some  of  their  lordships  have  been 
among  the  greatest  reprobates  in  the  country,  and  many 
lead  the  lives  of  grooms,  horse- jockeys,  and  gamekeepers. 
Yet  we  permit  them  to  throw  out  Bills  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities.  We  give 
them  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts  and  the  chief  places 
in  the  synagogues.  The  youngest  and  most  imbecile 
of  their  lordships  would  be  insulted  if  he  were  placed 
below  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Carlyle  at  a  dinner-party. 
Surely,  it  might  be  said,  such  worship  of  poorer  creatures 
than  ourselves  is  even  more  disgraceful  to  us  than 
the  worship  of  cats  and  beetles  was  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  wo  deny  the  truth  of  that  grossly  rationalistic  inference. 
We  deny  that  the  constitution  of  the  Peerage  is  a  proper 
theme  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Like  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  and  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Birmingham,  it  is  a  Mystoiy,  which  we  should  approach  in 
the  spirit  of  faith.  Nay,  the  Crown  itself  would  soon  be 
sent  to  the  melting-pot,  or  to  the  curiosities  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  if  w’e  were  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  cold  analytic 
spirit  as  some  critics  have  listened  to  the  shoutings  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  If  w'o  ask  what  her  Majesty  does,  the  answer 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  let  loose  the 


a  king  by  nature.  The  essence  of  constitutional  monarchy 
is  to  make  a  man  a  king  because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father 
and  mother.  Now,  so  long  as  our  Princes  are  ordinary 
young  men,  and  we  cheer  them  as  loudly  as  if  they  were 
seraphs,  we  show  that  the  monarchy  is  safe.  That  is  what 
the  people  of  Birmingham  have  been  doing  in  cheering  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  is  why  they  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  all  loyal  Englishmen. 

It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  that  so  Radical  a  town 
should  set  the  example  of  vociferous  loyalty ;  but  we  think 
that  we  find  the  cause  in  a  peculiar  branch  of  industry 
which  his  Royal  Highness  neglected  to  inspect.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  the  most  flourishing  trades  in  Birmingham 
is  the  manufacture  of  heathen  gods.  The  natives  of  Africa 
send  for  metal  gods  in  the  same  business-like  fashion  as 
they  send  for  ten-and-sixpenny  muskets,  and  Birmingham 
has  always  a  large  stock  of  brass  and  iron  deities  ready  for 
shipment.  From  the  making  to  the  worshipping  of  metal 
gods  there  is  notoriously  but  a  step,  and  we  suspect  that 
idolatry  is  secretly  practised,  in  spite  of  the  School  Board. 
Philosophers  say,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  passed  the  fetish 
stage  ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  ignorant  generalisations  which 
have  brought  philosophy  into  deserved  contempt.  It  would 
be  an  evil  day  for  the  Monarchy  and  the^  House  of  Lords 
if  the  statement  were  true.  At  Birmingham  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  metal  gods  has  doubtless  given  a  greater  strength 
to  the  practice  of  fetishism  than  that  which  it  possesses 
even  in  London  ;  and  the  sturdy  artisans  may  have  cheered 
the  Prince  because  they  fancied  him  to  be  like  some  of  the 
deities  which  they  themselves  had  been  filing  into  shape. 
We  are  alw’ays  ready  to  praise  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

AH  loyal  Englishmen  should  be  delighted  at  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Birmingham  for  another  reason.  The  Mayor  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ardent  Radicals  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Times  whispers  that  he  is  even  a  Republican. 
As  we  desire  to  take  away  no  man’s  good  name,  we  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  report  is  exaggerated,  and  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  merely  a  Radical.  Yet  he  saluted  the  Prince 
in  a  series  of  speeches  which  were  models  of  good  taste  and 
courtesy  as  well  as  of  manly  independence.  That  is  a  happy 
omen.  For  the  probability  is  that  other  towns  will  become 
as  Radical  as  Birmingham,  and  will  elect  Mayors  as  Radical 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Our  Princes  would  then  be  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  if  they  were  in  danger  of  being  satirised  to 
their  own  faces  every  time  that  they  stood  the  fire  of  a  loyal 
address ;  and  they  have  already  so  little  to  do,  that  if  they 
could  not  drive  through  enthusiastic  cities,  they  would  not 
know  what  to  make  of  themselves  when  there  are  no  pheasMts 
to  shoot.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shown  that  a  Prince 
may  be  even  more  politely  received  by  a  Radical  than  by  a 
Tory  mayor.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sees  that  our 
monarchy  lies  as  much  outside  the  pale  of  criticism  as  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  we  should  no  more  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  a  prince  than  we  should  pry  into  the  Mystery 
of  apostolical  succession.  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  that 
loyalty  is  an  exercise,  not  of  reason,  but  of  faith ;  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  great  Mystery  ;  and  that  the  monarchy, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Church  would  be  in  danger 
he  were  to  be  treated  like  an  ordinary  man. .  The  peop  e 
of  Birmingham  have,  in  spite  of  what  the  sneerers  ^^7  ^*7 ? 
behaved  like  loyal  ^Englishmen  in  worshipping  His  Roy 
Highness  as  fervently  as  the  negroes  will  worship  the  me 
gods  that  Birmingham  sends  to  the  coast  of  Africa  along 
with  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 


THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
The  most  generally  interesting  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society  at  Manchester  was, 
perhaps,  the  reference  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  P*’®' 
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pw-e  a  statement  of  the  legal  changes  involved  in  disesta¬ 
blishment,  and  of  the  principles  and  methc^s  which  'should 
be  adopted  in  disendowing  the  Established  Church.”  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  as  a  matter  of  verbal  distinction,  that  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  mean  two  different  opera¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  might  be  performed  without  the  other; 
but  it  is  equally  clear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  nation 
will  as  soon  think  of  disendowing  without  disestablishing, 
as  of  disestablishing  without  disendowing.  And,  although 
it  seems  premature  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  disendowment 
before  the  country  has  made  up  its  mind  to  disendow,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  Englishmen  will  not  bestir  them¬ 
selves  seriously  regarding  any  misuse  of  public  funds,  until 
they  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  practicable  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  them  to  bettor  account,  without  diverting  them  too  far 
from  their  original  objects.  '  » -  j 

'  But  while  the  Liberation  Society  does  well  to  be 
<•'  practical,”  it  cannot  proceed  too  soon  or  too  seriously  to 
the  object  declared  in  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.'  John 
Morley,  and  use  every  effort  to  awaken  the  public  to  the 
fact  that  religious  establishments  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
evil,  are  not,  and  cannot  come  to  good.  No  thoughtful 
and  earnest  man  can  fail  to  see  the  ugly  train  of  mis¬ 
chievous  consequences  that  result  from  the  endowment  of 
religious  opinion— the  inevitable  demoralisation  of  the 
beneficiaries,  and  general  deterioration  of  the  standard  of 
honesty  in  the  expression  of  belief.  These  results  cannot  be 
weighed  and  measured,  but  none  the  less  they  exist ;  and 
those  who  have  given  earnest  attention  to  the  subject 
would  sooner  have  the  money  thrown  into  the  sea  than 
thus  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  what  they  cannot  help 
regarding  as  contagious  centres  of  dishonesty.  But  the 
bulk  of  us  are  not  thoughtful  and  earnest  in  matters  of 
opinion.  There  would  be  so  much  the  less  to  be  said 
against  the  influence  of  established  and  endowed  religion 
if  we  were.  The  prominence  given  to  the  argument  that 
it  is  well  to  have  an  educated  gentleman  in  every  parish,' 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  consideration,  is  a  proof 
how  fatally  the  public  conscience  has  been  blunted.  The 
advantages  of  this  civilising  agency  may  very  easily  be 
overrated.  It  requires  no  very,  bitter  cynic  or  savage 
Badical  to  see  that  those  advantages  are  much  more  likely 
to  occur  to  the  squire  of  the  district  or  the  clergyman’s 
genteel  friends,  than  to  the  humane  well-wisher  of  the 
ordinary  parishioners.  The  probability  is  that  most  of 
those  who  base  their  support  of  the  Church  upon  this 
foundation  have  pleasing  reminiscences  of  visits  to  a 
country  parson,  and  of  the  touching  respect  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  humble  members  of  his  flock. 
When  one  asks  what  in  the  main  has  been  done  by  the 
English  clergy  for  the  elevation  of  their  poor  parishioners, 
one  may  be  referred  to  many  honourable  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity,  but  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  furnishes  a  less  satisfactory  answer.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  lay  upon  the  clergy  as  a  body  the  blame  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  English  peasantry ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the  clergy,  if  their  8}tu- 
pathies  had  not  lain  more  with  masters  than  with  servants, 
could  not  have  done  something  to  keep  the  peasantry  from 
sinking  into  their  present  state  of  abject  dependence.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  hideous  mockery  to  talk  of  sending  to  that 
miserable  population  an  evangel  of  educated  gentility. 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  the  vanity  of  this 
reason  for  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  is  the 
dangerous  moral  laxity  implied  by  the  use  of  such  an  argu¬ 
ment.  Granted  that  the  country  clergyman  is  a  civilising 
agency  of  such  sweetness  and  refinement  that  at  his  pre¬ 
sence  the  labourer’s  heart  glows,  and  the  poor  serf  forgets 
his  hard  fare  and  wretched  housing  in  gratitude  for  a  word 
and  a  smile,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  cost  to  the  national 
honesty  at  which  this  benign  influence  is  purchased  ?  This 
occasional  brightening  of  the  peasant’s  lot  at  rare  intervals 
aeems  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  demoralising  spec¬ 
tacle  of  eighteen  thousand  educated  gentlemen  professing  to 
hod  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  the  last  word  of  theological 
fnith.  How  would  the  peasant  regard  the  genteel  clergy- 
®aan  if  he  knew,  what  is  charitably  supposed  by  all  other 
educated  men,  that  he  professes  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  ' 
the  Church  o^y  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  reconciles  this 


dishonesty  to  his  conscience  by  claiming  the  right  to  put 
his  own  interpretation  upon  the  words  of  the  Articles,  and 
flattering  his  soul  with  richly-coloured  visions  of  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  opportunities  of  doing  good.  That  educated  men 
should  applaud  and  encourage  such  sophistry,  as  they  do 
when  they  talk  of  the  blessings  of  having  an  educated  gen¬ 
tleman  in  every  parish,  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
the  lethargy  of  the  national  conscience,  and  of  the  demoral¬ 
ising  influence  of  established  and  endowed  dogma. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Liberation  Society,  in  openly 
acknowledging  the  apathy  of  the  country  and  raising  funds 
for  purposes  of  agitation,  should  be  told  that  they  are  trying 
to  create  a  grievance  where  none  exists.  Because  there  is  no 
popular  movement,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  it.  The  same 
cry  has  met  the  beginnings  of  reform  in  all  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  answering  it,  to  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  Liberation  Society  needs  no  exhorta¬ 
tion.  But  perhaps  the  most  singular  reproach  which  has  been 
thrown  at  the  declared  policy  of  the  Liberation  Society  is 
that  the  existing  divisions  in  the  body  of  the  English  Church 
will  do  more  to  forward  disestablishment  than  any  amount 
of  abstract  preaching.  There  could  not  well  bo  a  more 
glaring  example  of  obtuseness  to  ideas  than  this.  One  could 
hardly  have  supposed  it  possible  to  miss  seeing  the  fact  that 
those  sectarian  fights  within  the  Church  are  a  flaming  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  abstract  principle  which  the  Liberationists 
consider  it  their  duty  to  preach  to  the  nation.  The  conflict 
between  Ritualist  and  Broad,  Low  and  High,  does  not  prove 
the  foolishness  of  the  Liberation  Society ;  it  is  the  symbol 
and  seal  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  *  And  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  those  unseemly  dissensions  will  bring  the  English 
mind  to  see  the  propriety  of  disestablishment,  if  the  sects 
are  only  left  to  fight  their  battle  out ;  and  that  the  100,000^. 
which  the  Liberation  Society  proposes  to  spend  in  agitating 
the  country  will  be  money  thrown  away.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  enough  to  say  that  the  English  people  do  not  want  to 
be  convinced  of  the  evil  of  establishments  in  general,  if 
events  bring  them  to  see  that  their  own  Establishment  is 
untenable.  Practical  men  seem  to  speak  with  the  voice  of 
wisdom  when  they  bid  the  Liberationists  stand  aside,  and 
assure  them  that  the  rival  sects  of  the  English  clergy  will 
wrangle  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  endowments 
of  the  Church  until  the  nation  loses  patience,  and  re¬ 
moves  the  bone  of  contention  out  of  the  reach  of 
all.  But  the  experience  of  last  session  warns  us  that 
such  an  impartial  looking  on  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
The  temper  of  Parliament  last  session,  in  its  hot  haste  to 
put  down  Ritualism,  shows  that  the  State  is  far  from  being 
enlightened  as  to  the  true  cause  of  those  intestine  conflicts, 
and  would  be  quite  ready  to  put  an  end  to  them  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  by  giving  its  support  to  one  of  the  sects  that  have  grown 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  Establishment.  The  Liberation 
Society  has  good  work  before  it,  if  it  fulfils  its  programme. 
Its  duty  is  to  bring  the  State  to  see  that  the  present  un¬ 
seemly  condition  of  the  ’  English  Church  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  one  generation  trying  to  force  its  formulated 
dogmas  upon  all  subsequent  generations.  History  is 
against  any  belief  that  the  English  people  will  be  brought 
to  see  this  unless  some  organisation  undertakes  to  point 
the  moral ;  and  unless  the  general  principle  of  the  evil  of 
trying  to  establish  dogma  for  ever ‘is  brought  forcibly 
home,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  present  generation 
will  repeat  the  blunder  of  its  ancestors  by  tiying  to  give 
permanent  fixity  to  the  religious  opinions  of  its  majority. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liberation  Society,  in  any 
scheme  they  may  propose,  will  enter  a  strong  protest  against 
following  the  precedent  set  in  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Simple  disestablishment,  no  doubt,  leav¬ 
ing  the  sects  to  quarrel  for  the  funds,  or  leaving  all  the 
funds  to  one  sect,  would  do  something  towards  diminishing 
the  corrupting  influence  of  endowed  dogma.  Disestablish¬ 
ment  would  not  only  lower  the  prestige  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  it  would  also  put  the  chances  of 
promotion  upon  a  different  basis,  and  there%  would  diminish 
the  temptation  to  enter  the  Church  from  dishonest  motives. 

In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  can  tra^  the  operation 
of  these  redressing  influences  in  the  diminished  number 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  reform  should  not  be  more  thorough  in  the  English 
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these,  towards  the  more  hopeful  out-look  that'  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  opens  up  to  us. 

We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  President  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  in  which  this  country  has  hitherto  enjoyed  an  un¬ 
challengeable  supremacy,  and  in  which  she  ‘‘is  still  far 
ahead  of  every  other  nation,”  there  are,  nevertheless,  signs 

of  a  relative  decline.  ^‘Taking  the  last  five  years _ 1869 

to  1873 — ^he  found  that  their  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  all  Europe  in  respect  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  including  yams,  increased  nearly  7  per  cent., 
while  their  imports  from  Europe  increased  30  per  cent. 
Their  exports  to  Germany  alone  increased  3  per  cent.,  while 
their  imports  from  Germany  increased  15  per  cent.  In 
regard  to  cotton  yam  in  the  same  years,  their  exports  to 
all  Europe  increased  lH  per  cent.,  while  their  imports 
decreased  24  per  cent.  Taking  Germany  alone,  their  ex¬ 
ports  decreased  15  per  cent.”  Nor  is  the  case  more 
encouraging,  according  to  this  testimony,  with  that  other 
great  branch  of  our  industry — the  iron  trade.  In  1869 
the  export  of  iron  from  this  country  amounted  to  2,608,618 
tons,  and  in  1872  to  3,388,622.  '‘^That  large  increase, 
however,  consisted  entirely  of  pig-iron.  There  was  no 
increase,  but  a  small  decline,  in  their  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  iron.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  large  imports 
of  manufactured  iron  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Sweden 
into  England.”  And  Mr.  Johnson  cites  from  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  experience  the  case  of  a  recent  contract  with  a  Belgian 
firm  for  the  delivery  of  wrought-iron  girders  in  Manchester 
at  3Z.  a  ton  lower  than  they  could  be  purchased  in  England. 
These  are  the  principal  points  in  the  evidence  offered  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  relative  decline  of  our  industry. 
With  regard  to  textile  manufactures,  Mr.  IMason  remark^ 
that  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  foreign  competition and 
this,  we  think,  is  the  general  feeling  among  manufacturers, 
whether  of  cotton  or  woollen  fabrics.  The  relative  decline, 
or  our  failure  to  obtain  a  share  proportioned  to  our  total 
trade  in  the  increase,  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  sounds. 
The  fact  is  chiefly  apparent  in  the  returns  of  imports  and 
exports  relating  to  yams.  Now,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  leading  journal,  while -our  export  of  cotton  yams  in¬ 
creased  from  168,000,000lbs.  in  1869  to  214,000,0001bs.  in 
1873,  the  quantity  imported  is  too  small  to  find  a  separate 
place  in  the  statistical  abstract.  But  the  declared  value  of 
our  exported  cotton  manufactures,  including  yams,  was  in 
1873  upwards  of  77,000,000/.,  while  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  same  class  was  only'  1,553,000/.  Our  exports 
of  woollen  yams  show  a  sensible  decline,  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  immense  increase  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  the  higher  branches.  It  is  found  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  make  cloths  and  worsted  stuffs  than  to  spin  yams ; 
we  make  less  of  the  latter  therefore  than  we  did,  and  we 
consume  more.  This- is  not  a  form  of  decadence  that  need 
occasion  many  misgivings.  So  also  in  the  iron  trades ;  if 
some  branches  are  affected  by  a  temporary  dulness,  the 
whole  business  is  thriving.  The  value  of  the  imports  of 
manufactured  iron,  which  Mr.  Johnson  calls  **  large, 
amounted  last  year  to  a  little  over  one  million  sterling,  or 
something  less  than  the  amount  imported  in  1872,  but  just 


Church.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  much  ground  for  the 
danger  that  Mr.  Leatham  seems  to  apprehend,  of  an  effort 
being  made  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Establishment  among 
the  parishes.  This  would  certainly  be  the  natural  sequel 
to  the  recent  transfer  of  the  patronage  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  to  the  congregations ;  and  it  would  de¬ 
rive  support  from  the  views  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  of 
late  been  the  most  distinguished  supporter,  that  the  funds 
of  the  Establishment  belong,  not  to  a  corporate  Church,  but 
to  the  several  churches.  The  historical  argument  for  this 
view  is  not  particularly  strong.  Apart  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  it  ignores  the  all-important  fact  that  the  money  left 
to  the  churches  was  left  to  them  while  they  were  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State.  That  connection  must  always  have  been 
an  implied  condition  of  the  bequest ;  and  to  make  over 
the  funds  to  the  several  churches,  irrespective  of  that 
condition,  would  be  as  much  an  act  of  confiscation  as  to 
apply  them  to  the  purchase  of  railways  or  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  But  the  subtleties  of  the  historical 
argument  disappear  before  the  broad  fact  that  the  State, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  has  claimed  the  right  of 
determining  what  opinions  a  man  must  subscribe  to  before 
he  can  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  by  law  esta¬ 
blished,  whether  it  be  viewed  as  a  corporate  whole  or  an 
aggregate  of  parts.  This  fact  constitutes  the  endowments 
of  the  Established  Church  or  churches,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  national  property ;  and  as  such  they  will  be 
treated  when  the  day  of  disestablishment  comes.  No  one 
who  cares  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt  that 
that  day  is  near  at  hand. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITION  WITH  ENGLISH 
'  INDUSTRY. 

Among  “  the  Warnings  of  Cassandra,”  to  which  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  gave  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  answer  in  his 
iuldress  last  week  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  announcement  of  “  the  approaching  industrial 
decline  of  England  ”  is  conspicuous.  This  rock  ahead,” 
upon  which  Cassandra  tells  us  the  ship  of  the  State  is 
rapidly  and  recklessly  running,  is  more  calculated  to  alarm 
sober-minded  people  in  general  than  “  the  political  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  lower  classes  ”  or  “  the  divorce  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  from  its  religion.”  The  fact  that 
tae  two  latter  conditions  exist  may  be  recognised  without 
un  admission  of  the  doleful  deductions  that  Cassandra 
draws.  But  if  the  industrial  decline  of  England  be  indeed  in 
progress,  the  fact  is  a  painfully  serious  one  for  all  of  us. 
For  men  and  masters,  for  politicians  and  students,  for  all 
the  interests  of  art  and  letters,  philosophy  and  pliilan- 
thropy,  the  rapid  descent  of  England  from  her  position  at 
the  head  of  the  w’orld’s  industry  would  be  full  of  ominous 
shocks.  It  would  multiply  suffering  and  the  discontent 
that  results  from  it  enormously.  It  would  paralyse  the 
energies  for  good  of  a  community  which,  on  the  w'hole,  has 
realised  the  conceptions  of  freedom  and  duty  better  than 
any  other  that  civilisation  has  produced.  It  would  put 
the  clock  back  ”  for  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  for  ever  stay  its 
movements.  No  wonder  that  many  people  are  startled, 
that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Cassandra’s  political  or 
religious  vaticinations  are  roused  to  ask  whether  there  be 
any  element  of  truth  in  her  economical  w'arning.  Now 
Cassandra  s  science  may  be  sound  enough,  but  w’e  should 
like  some  more  practical  authority  for  the  facts.  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  one  of  those  whom  the  controversy  raised  by  Cas- 
saiulra  has  startled  into  inquiry.  At  the  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chamber  on  Monday,  the  President  devoted  a 
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this  counteraction  may  be  oyercome  by  a  further  development 
of  the  injurious  influences  that  Cassandra  apprehends,  or  by 
other  similar  drawbacks.  The  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  cause  of  any  compara¬ 
tive  success  gained  by  continental  industry,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  English  manufacturers,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  progress  of  education,  both  general  and 
technical,  among  the  French  and  Germans.  The  French 
workmen  may  not  be  in  the  mass  more  highly  educated 
than  their  English  competitors,  but  they  have  a  greater 
number  of  techmcally  trained  men  among  them.  Again, 
French  masters  have  less  enterprise  than  English  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  a  more  perfect  organisation  of  work,  **  which 
enables  them  to  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  finished 
articles  than  the  English  manufacturer  is  able  to  produce 
from  the  same  machinery  in  the  same  time.”  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Germany,  where  the  general  diffusion 
of  education  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Johnson  aflSrmed  that  *"the  English 
workman  is  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  labour  or  in 
energy.  His  failure  lies  in  an  intellectual  slowness — in  a 
want  of  power  readily  to  adapt  means  to  ends — in  a  blind 
and  unintelligible  adherence  to  routine — defects  which  a 
proper  system  of  education  might  be  expected  to  correct.” 
Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  that  may  be  hoped  from  a 
diffusion  of  more  systematic  training  among  the  working 
classes.  Strikes  are  an  unmitigated  evil  in  the  eyes  of 
Cassandra,  but  most  impartial  people  consider  them  an 
evil  as  necessary  as  war  sometimes  is.  Still  wars  may 
be  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  strikes  often  are  so,  through 
mere  ignorance  of  the  economical  conditions  of  the  problem 
on  both  sides.  We  can  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson 
“  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  standard  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge  is  raised,  difficulties  between  masters  and 
workpeople  disappear,  and  workmen  themselves  are  the 
chief  gainers  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  economical 
principles  of  trade.”  There  is  little  more  to  be  added  : 
if  we  take  the  business  in  hand  in  time  we  may  easily  hold 
our  own,  and  more  than  our  own,  against  foreign  com¬ 
petitors  ;  but  if  we  delay  it,  if  we  hamper  education  or 
leave  it  in  improper  hands,  we  shall  very  possibly  see  the 
slight  symptoms  which  trouble  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  swelling  into  as  formidable  portents  as  ever 
the  brain  of  Cassandra  conceived. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  POLYNESIA. 

The  spirit  of  the  British  Colonies  has  of  late  years  shown 
some  singular  signs  of  revival  and  reinforcement.  Under 
the  old  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  when  the  Imperial 
Government  was  saddled  with  every  military  and  naval 
burden,  and  a  great  many  civil  expenses  besides,  a  mayor  of 
Montreal,  not  so  many  years  ago,  declared,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  gave  his  words  a  currency  which  perhaps  the 
speaker  hardly  forecasted,  that  Canada  might  esteem  her¬ 
self  a  most  fortunate  community  in  being  protected  by  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  which  sent  her 
as  many  soldiers  as  might  be  required  without  rendering 
them  (the  Canadians)  liable  in  purse  or  person.”  The  low 
note  of  sentiment  in  this  speech  had  its  echo  in  the  action 
of  every  colony  under  the  British  Crown.  The  colonists 
simply  “  sponged  ”  upon  the  Imperial  Government.  By 
slow  degrees  the  conviction  dawned  upon  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  that  he  was  innocently  maintaining  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  colonial  fellow-subjects  in  a  position  to  which  they  had 
no  right.  The  Colonies  were  not  to  blame  any  more  than 
Christopher  Sly  was  when  he  was  talked  into  thinking  him¬ 
self  a  duke.  Small  and  weak  communities  not  very  far 
advanced  in  culture  were  allowed  to  dispose  freely  of  the 
J’esources,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  a  vast  empire.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  foretold.  **  You  are 
placing,”  said  Mr.  Lowe  in  1861,  **  a  thunderbolt  in  the 
l^nd  of  a  child.”  Ever3rwhere  we  were  involved,  through 
this  policy,  in  cost  and  trouble  and  responsibility.  Kaflir 
J^ars,  Maori  wars,  wrangles  between  Canada  and  her  repub- 
hcan  neighbours  were  constantly  vexing  the  souls  of  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretaries,  and  making  large  demands  upon  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  Apprehensions  of  financial  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Government 
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were  neither  infrequent  nor  unfounded.  At  last  the 
time  came  when  the  ‘  progress  of  opinion  in  England 
forced  the  Colonial  Office  io  initiate  a  uew  policy,  the 
policy  of  self-defence  and  self-reliance  for  the  colonists, 
of  a  recession  from  Imperial  duties  unfairly  imposed  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  country.  This  was  no  party  movement. 
It  was  as  actively  and  ably  advocated  by  Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  Duke  of  BucMngham,  and  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  as  by 
Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Kimberley.  Its  results  have  now 
become  manifest  to  the  world.  There  is  no  Colony  of  the 
British  Empire  that  does  not  stand  morally  higher,  that  is 
not  more  deeply  impressed  with  that  sense  of  national 
responsibility  which  is  the  salt  of  politics,  than  it  did  before 
the  new  Colonial  policy  was  adopted.  That  policy  was 
called  mean-minded  and  cowardly  before  its  effects  had  been 
observed.  Can  anybody  no.w  assert  that  it  was  either  unworthy 
of  England  or  unfair  towards  her  daughter-nations  ? 

The  case  of  New  Zealand  is  directly  in  point.  Before  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  policy  no  Colony  was  less  self- 
dependent.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  forces  the 
Maori  troubles  have  died  a  natural  death.  The  finances  of 
the  Colony  have  flourished.  An  energetic  and  enterprising 
Minister  has  propounded  a  scheme  of  immigration,  colonisa¬ 
tion,  railway  extension,  and  public  works  construction,  which 
at  first  astonished  everybody  and  alarmed  many  by  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  the  cost  of  which,  it  seems,  will  be  more  than 
met  by  the  ordinary  increment  of  the  Colonial  revenue,  while 
the  returns  resulting  are  likely  to  be  year  by  year  more 
profitable.  But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  energy  is 
to  be  found  in  a  plan  laid  before  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  quite  recently  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Julius  Vogel,  for  gradually  incorporating  the  whole  of 
Polynesia  under  the  dominion  of  the  Colony.  This 
is  a  much  vaster  and  more  complex  enterprise  than 
the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Archipelago,  or  even  than 
the  occupation  of  New  Guinea  which  the  colonists  of  New 
South  Wales  are  said  to  be  eager  for.  Polynesia  is  an 
archipelago,  or  rather  a  series  of  archipelagoes,  supposed  to 
overlie  a  submerged  continent,  the  scene  in  pro-historic 
times  of  intense  volcanic  action.  The  Sandwich,  Navigator, 
Caroline,  Society,  Marquesas,  and  other  groups  have  an 
estimated  population  of  300,000  souls,  distributed  over  an 
area  of  some  18,000  square  miles.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  islands,  including  the  most  fertile  and  pleasant,  are 
scattered  right  in  the  track  of  the  commerce  that  has 
grown  up  and  must  advance  rapidly  between  New  Zealand 
and  the  western  coasts  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America.  The  Colony  being  thus  brought  into  close  relation 
with  the  islands,  and  the  politicians  of  New  Zealand  fear¬ 
ing  that  disaster,  or  at  least  a  straitening  of  the  national 
resources,  might  ensue  from  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  the  idea  of  establishing  a  sort  of  com¬ 
mercial  sovereignty  over  Polynesia  has  obtained  considerable 
acceptance.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  plan  is  wisely 
conceived,  or  is  within  the  powers  of  a  community  so  youth¬ 
ful  as  New  Zealand,  but  as  evidence  of  an  entc'rprising 
temper — most  unlike  the  carping  policy  of  Colonial  states¬ 
manship  with  which  we  were  not  long  ago  familiar — it  is 
most  striking  and,  we  must  add,  most  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  organise  a  commercial  company — 
something  like  the  Hudson’s'  Bay  Company — for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  with  the  islands.  The  author  of  this 
proposal,  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  intended,  we  believe,  to 
found  the  enterprise  strictly  on  conflitions  of  business,  and 
to  organise  it  in  England.  But  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Vogel,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  Zealand,  soiawnl  upon 
the  notion  and  gave  it  another  turn.  He  has  prophesied 
that  the  time  will  come  when  New  Zealand  will  l)ecome 
the  centre  of  Polynesia,  and  when  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  will  also  be  Governor-General  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands.”  But  Mr.  Phillips’s  scheme  would  not  square  with 
his  views.  He  had  brought  the  proposal  before  the 
Government,  but  he  followed  it  up  with  a  criticism  and  an 
alternative  scheme.  In  criticising  the  scheme,  he  wrote  to  the 
Governor: — **Yoor  Excellency  is  aware  that  I  have  felt 
much  interest  in  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  that  a 
trading  company  be  formed  in  England  with  a  view  of 
absorbing  by  its  commercial  power  a  large  share  of  political 
control  in  the  islands.  The  object  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillipe, 
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excepting  that  of  the  chartered  labour  traflSc,  I  approved, 
and  jour  Excellency,  I  believe,  communicated  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Phillips’s  .ideas  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have 
since  thought  very  carefully  over  the  matter,  and  there  are 
two  points  in  respect  to  Mr.  Phillips’s  proposal  which  seem 
to  me  to  require  serious  consideration,  and  without  providing 
for  which  I  am  not  certain  the  proposed  company  might  not 
lend  itself  to  retard  instead  of  to  advance  the  civilisation  of  the 
i.slands.  These  points  are — (1.)  That  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  capital  every  consideration,  besides  that  of  mere 
jicquirement  of  profit,  might  have  to  be  abandoned.  (2.) 
Mr.  Phillips’s  proposal  does  not  provide  that  amount  of 
direct  and  powerful  Government  control  which  in  my 
opinion  should  bo  stipulated  for  in  the  interest  of  helpless 
natives.”  In  lieu  of  this  plan  ]VIr.  Vogel  has  put  forward 
the  scheme  of  a  company  organised  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Colonial  Government,  with  a  guarantee  from  the  latter 
of  five  {)or  cent,  interest  for  fifty  years  on  one  million  ster¬ 
ling,  the  capital  proposed  to  be  invested,  and  with  com¬ 
mensurate  powers  of  control  reserved  for  New  Zealand  in 
the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  direction  of  policy.  Mr. 
Vogel’s  aim  is  to  concentrate  the  trade  of  the  islands  in 
Now  Zealand,  by  the  opening  of  manufactories  for  work¬ 
ing  up  Polynesian  produce  of  all  kinds.  In  Polynesia 
itself,  factories  and  plantations  would  be  set  going  and  all 
sorts  of  commercial  business  \Vould  be  introduced  and 
monopolised  by  the  company.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  monopoly  as  Mr.  Vogel  has  in  view,  but  the  design 
is  an  imposing  one,  and  may  bo  looked  at  with  pleasure  as 
a  healthy  evidence  of  Colonial  activity,  even  by  those  who 
disapprove  of  its  leading  principles  or  of  its  details. 


GAMBLING  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Betting  has  been  the  subject  of  much  penal  legislation. 
There  are  statutes  not  a  few  levelled  at  gambling.  If  the 
multitude  and  severity  of  the  penalties  were  any  fair  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repugnance  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  pleasures  of  gaming,  most  moral  and  immaculate  in 
this  respect  will  seem  our  legislators ;  but  the  gentleman 
who  adducetl  the  theological  character  of  his  oaths  as  sure 
]>roof  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  and  who  pointed 
out  that  he  rapped  out  a  reference  to  some  sacred  dogma  in 
every  sentence,  was  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as  those 
who  would  prove  the  antipathy  of  the  Legislature  to 
gambling  out  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  statute- 
books.  The  professions  of  holy  hostility  have  been  loud, 
not  to  say  noisy  ;  but  there  has  been  more  bluster  than 
settled  purpose,  we  fear,  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature, 
and  gambling  has  been,  say  the  statutes  what  they  may, 
iittackod  much  as  the  Chinese  attack  the  outer  barbarians — 
with  a  great  deal  of  gong  power,  with  a  large  expenditure 
of  gunpowder,  but  with  more  detonation  than  bloodshed. 

We  take  it  that  the  ethical  bearings  of  gambling  have 
never  yet  been  fairly  and  philosophically  examined.  We 
are  all  wont  to  repeat  about  it  the  traditional,  unexamined 
truisms  of  old  moralists.  It  is  habitually  represented  as 
evil  from  skin  to  core.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  is  unjust, 
hasty,  and  too  sweeping.  It  may  have  a  good  side  to  it ; 
and  a  young  writer  in  search  of  a  paradox  to  maintain, 
might  be  able  to  whitewash  this  vice,  or  to  reduce  its  sable 
colour  to  a  dingy,  respectable  grey.  lie  might  argue  that  it 
gave  a  pleasant  fillip  to  life  even  in  the  dullest  hours  ;  that  it 
was  the  only  amusement  productive  of  pleasant  excitement 
without  injury  to  the  constitution  ;  that  it  alone  tied  the  ! 
tongue  of  scandal ;  that  being  practised  among  all  races,  it  cor- 
rtisponded  to  a  general  instinct :  and  those  people  who  were 
shut  off  from  gambling  sought  a  thrilling  substitute  in 
drinking,  or  worse.  Gin  in  England  ;  dice  in  Italy — which 
Is  the  worse,  he  might  ask.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
champion  or  refute  this  paradox ;  wo  throw  it  out  for  what 
it  is  worth,  little  or  much,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
espoused  too  warmly  at  the  coming  ‘'meets.”  And  we  pass 
on  to  say  that  it  would  be  blindness  to  condemn  all  kinds  of 
gambling  with  equal  severity.  There  is  gambling  and 
gambling.  There  is  hazard  pure  and  simple.  There  are 
transactions,  on  the  other  hand,  into  which  enters  an  ele¬ 


ment  of  risk ;  but  in  respect  to  which  knowledge  is  some 
sort  of  guide.  And  we  should  here  imagine,  in  our  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  if  the  Legislature  sought  to  repress  any  form 
of  gambling,  it  would  have  been  transactions  of  the  first 
and  not  those  of  the  second  description,  at  which  it  would 
.strike.  If  gambling  be  bad,  it  stands  to  reason  fliat  the 
evil  should  first  be  extirpated  where  it  exists  in  its  hideous 
simplicity. 

Has  this  been  the  course  taken  ?  No ;  we  submit  that 
the  current  of  legislation  has  been  exactly  the  reverse.  It 

is  against  horse-racing  and  betting  connect^  therewith _ by 

no  means  the  worst  forms  of  gambling — that  the  shafts  of  the 
law  have  been  directed.  Were  the  Betting  Act  to  be  strictly 
enforced,  the  trade  of  betting  agents  would  be  practically 
destroyed ;  and  the  facilities  for  betting  to  any  large  ex¬ 
tent  would  bo  considerably  curtailed.  Of  course  we  know 
that  the  Act  is  enforced  only  spasmodically  and  irregularly. 
Its  scope  is  a  matter  of  doubt  among  lawyers.  Judges  try 
to  draw  its  teeth,  but  every  now  and  then  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch  is  pounced  upon  by  an  enterprising  inspector 
of  police  and  dragged  in  triumph  before  the  justices. 
This  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  And  yet  the  betting  agent’s 
trade  is  not  “gambling  pure  and  simple.”  His  client  are 
not  gamesters  throwing  dice.  They  are  at  pains  to  study 
the  performances  of  the  horses  they  back.  They  read  up 
pedigrees.  They  know  the  history  of  their  “  craclw.”  They 
study  the  style  of  the  best  jockeys,  such  as  Fordham  and 
Custance.  They  discuss  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  turf 
or  course,  the  weights  to  be  carried,  and  the  published 
odds.  They  are  voracious  of  “  tips.”  They  read  the  pro¬ 
phets  “  Hotspur  ”  and  “  Argus,”  and  study  the  gospel  of 
chances.  In  short,  the  betting  man’s  business  is  maligned 
and  misrepresented  when  it  is  described  as  mere  gambling. 
It  is  a  refined  science.  We  might  go  so  far  as  to  describe 
it  as  a  highly-speculative  business  ;  but  it  is  a  business  in 
which  the  study  and  knowledge  tell,  and  in  which  the  sim¬ 
pleton  is  no  match  for  the  astute,  experienced  frequenter  o 
Newmarket  or  the  Goodwood. 

Wo  take  it  that  to  see  gambling  pure  and  simple 
pursued  as  a  trade  or  business,  one  must  go  to  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There,  and  there  alone,  do  we  see  multitudes 
of  people  “  gambling  in  the  dark.”  On  the  Stock  Exchange 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  transactions  which  are  really  as 
much  matters  of  chance  as  the  throws  of  the  dice.  Of 
course,  in  a  general  way  all  of  us  are  aware  of  this  fact ; 
and  some  of  us  may  have  learned  from  Mr.  Crump’s  recent 
volume,  if  not  from  personal  observation,  that  this  kind  of 
speculation  is  on  the  increase.  Whether  the  shutting  up  of 
the .  great  gambling-houses  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  gambling  transactions  on  the  Bourses  of  Europe 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  though  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  attractions  of  Homburg  do  seem  to  correspond  to 
the  appetite  which  sends  multitudes  of  speculators  to  the 
broker  every  morning  full  of  absurd  projects.  But  it  is 
clear  to  anybody  who  peruses  the  reports  of  the  trial  of 
Cracroft  v.  Smith  that  the  business  done  by  the  plaintiff 
with  the  defendant  w^as  largely  hazard,  pure  and  simple. 
They  dabbled,  or,  in  fact,  freely  bathed,  in  speculations 
about  which  no  knowledge  was  possible.  What  could  they 
know  of  the  projects  of  MacMahon  ?  As  well  might  they 
expect  by  the  aid  of  the  calculus  to  ascertain  the  next  turn 
of  the  dice  as  to  conjecture  what  would  be  the  movements 
of  Eries.  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  inves¬ 
tigations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  agencies  affect¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the .  stocks  in  which  he  dealt.  .Ml  was 
I  done  blindly,  and  in  the  dark.  The  parties  believed  in  luck, 
and  hoped  when  Fortune  frowned  that  she  would  smile  to- 
I  morrow.  They  write  to  each  other  much  in  the  vem  o 
the  people  who  used  to  hang  about  the  tables  at  Homburg 
with  plans  for  breaking  the  bank  in  their  heated  brains. 

Now  we  should  be  injuring  a  very  simple  and  soim 
thesis  if  we  forgot  one  or  two  elementary  legal  principle 
It  is  not  the  C£^e  that  betting  per  se  is  anywhere  pro¬ 
hibited.  I  Three  •  people  may  not,  it  is  true,  meet  on  t  e 
streets  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  betting.  .The 
of  a  betting-house  is  not  permissible.  But  A  may,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  freely  bet  with  B  ;  and  if  A  has  paid 
on  the  bets  of  B  at  his  request,  he  may  recover  it.  ^ 
contracts  or  agreements,  whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  y 
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way- of  jfaDiiog  or  wagering,  shall  be  null  and  void,”  says 
the  leading  statute.  It  has  been  decided  that  pure  time 
bargains  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  within  this  category, 
and  are  therefore  null  and  void.  What  result  shall  we 
expect  to  follow  from  these  two  propositions  ?  If  it  is  the 
case  that  persons  who  keep  or  use  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
betting  on  horse-races  are  in  danger  of  being  prosecuted 
and  exposed  to  heavy  penalties,  what  should  be  the  fate  of 
persons  who  keep  or  use  premises  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
acting  time  bargains  ?  Our  argument  is  simple,  and  far 
from  fine-drawn.  It  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the 
familiar  facts  that  time  bargains,  strictly  so  called,  have 
been  placed  by  judicial  decision  on  a  level  with  wagers  on 
the  Derby  or  the  Oaks ;  and  that  while  houses  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  latter  have  been  repressed  by  the  police,  the 
latter  are  spared. 

Do  we  then  insinuate  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  largest 
hell  in  Europe,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such  ?  No  such 
Tisionary  thesis  is  ours.  We  merely  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  habitual  scene  of  transactions  judicially  declared 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  betting,  and  the  conclusion  which 
we  wish  to  be  suggested  to  every  mind  is  that,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  restrictions  on  the  gambling  of 
“  bulls  ”  and  bears,”  there  is  all  the  more  need  of  a  sound 
and  severe  public  opinion  which  wdll  condemn  conduct  now 
glossed  over  or  applauded.  Students  of  the  historical 

development  of  property  in  various  forms  must  have  taken 
note  of  the  laggard,  halting  manner  in  w^hich  the  ideas  of 
the  duties  and  rights  incident  to  any  kind  of  property  follow 
after  the  creation  of  the  thing  itself.  There  was  property 
in  cattle,  for  example,  long  before  certain  people  could 
firmly  grasp  the  refined  idea  that  they  might  not,  at  a 
pinch,  by  moonlight,  appropriate  a  tempting  lot  of  fat 
bullocks.  For  how  many  years  has  property  in  land 
existed,  and  yet  there  are  landowners  who  have  yet 
failed  to  learn  that  even  as  regards  game  the  maxim, 
at  once  Christian  and  Roman,  Sic  uiere  tuo,  &c.,  prevails. 
As  to  shares  and  stock,  we  believe  that  the  consciences 
of  multitudes  are  empty  or  perplexed.  If  any  idea  on  the 
subject  is  prevalent,  it  is  that  you  may  do  as  you  please, 
and  that  the  Decalogue  has  no  application  with  respect  to 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  For  our  part,  looking 
at  the  revelations  lately  made,  or  in  process  of  being  made, 
we  see  no  complete  remedy  unless  in  establishing,  for  the 
use  of  persons  about  to  go  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  new 
moral  educational  system — a  system  which  would  carry  the 
tyro  from  the  A  B  C  of  ethics,  by  short  and  easy  stages,  to 
such  sublime  truths  as  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal  even  shares,” 
“  Thou  shalt  not  ‘  bear  ’  or  *  bull  ’  thy  neighbour’s  secu- 
.  rities.”  But  we  are  visionary  and  over-sanguine. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AND 
THE  LANDSTURM  BILL. 

Though  compelled,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  play  the 
part  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  the  Emperor  William  cannot 
wholly  divest  himself  of  his  old  barrack  habits.  When 
he  reads  a  speech  from  the  throne,  he  does  it  with  his 
helmet  on ;  probably  thinking,  all  the  while,  of  that  crown 
which,  years  ago,  he  “  took  from  the  table  of  the  Lord  ” 
and  placed,  with  his  own  hands,  on  his  God-anointed  head. 
It  is  his  custom,  however,  to  doff  the  helmet  after  he  has 
finished  the  speech — a  procedure  somewhat  the  reverse  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy.  Those  who  are  fated  to 
form  the  audience  on  these  occasions  are,  we  believe,  not 
over-edified  by  this  strange  mixture  of  martial  bearing  and 
affable  familiarity.  They  regard  it  as  an  odd  survival  of  a 
previous  formation  in  politics,  which  they  fondly  hope  will 
soon  pass  away. 

Contrary  to  what  the  believers  in  hero-worship  might 
suppose,  there  is,  therefore,  no  great  rush  and  desire  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  spectacle  of  military  patriarchalism. 
It  was  known  that  the  Emperor  in  person  would  open  the 
fioichstag  ;  but  the  announcement  did  certainly  not  draw  a 
very  large  audience.  The  number  of  members  present 
actually  was  too  small  to  allow  of  the  constitution  of  the 
sections  being  proceeded  with  in  the  afternoon  sitting.  We 
^ould  fain  interpret  this  want  of  eagerness  to  **  see  the 


Emperor  ”  as  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  We  only  w’ish  the 
feeling  which  underlies  it  would  translate  itself  into  acts 
— that  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  make  a  firmer 
stand  than  they  have  done  now  and  then  before,  when  they 
had  a  good  case  in  hand,  but  finally  gave  it  up  after  some 
show  of  opposition.  We  allude  here  especially  to  their 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  last  Army  Bill.  Their  original 
impulse  had  been  to  refuse  the  extraordinary  claims  of  the 
Crown.  Yet,  after  a  deal  of  wrangling,  they  made  up  their 
mind  to  grant  the  Seven  Years’  Settlement.  It  may  have 
been  considered  a  fine  thing  to  trump  the  Septennate  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  which  had  just  been  proclaimed  amidst 
some  Chauvinist  flourishes,  by  a  Septennial  Army  Bill  at 
Berlin.  Still,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  sacrifice  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  for  the  sake  of  a  pun.  German 
patriotism  is  sure  enough  of  its  own  strength  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  binding  itself  down  to  a  formal  promise  of  good 
behaviour  for  the  next  seven  years. 

The  passage  in  the  Emperor’s  speech,  which  by  this 
time  has  been  closely  scanned  and  variously  interpreted 
throughout  Europe,  refers  to  the  readiness  of  Germany  to 
meet  any  possible  contingency.  Our  relations  with  all 
foreign  Governments,”  the  Emperor  says,  are  pacific  and 
amicable ;  and  in  the  tried  friendship  which  unites  me  with 
the  rulers  of  powerful  empires,  there  is  a  guarantee  for  the 
duration  of  peace  for  which  I  may  claim  your  full  con¬ 
fidence.  Any  temptation  to  employ  the  united  power  of 
the  Empire  otherwise  than  for  its  defence  is  far  from  my 
mind.  It  is  rather  this  very  power  which  enables  my* 
Government  to  meet  with  sHence  all  unjust  suspicions 
respecting  its  policy,  and  only  to  take  up  a  position  against 
the  malevolence  or  party  passion  from  which  such  suspicions 
spring,  should  they  take  the  form  of  acts.  Then  I  know 
that  the  whole  nation  and  its  princes  would  at  any  time  be 
ready  with  me  to  defend  the  rights  and  the  honour  of  the 
Empire.”  About  what  the  princes  would  be  ready  to  do 
we  little  care.  Of  the  nation’s  firmness  and  unaltered 
spirit  of  sacrifice  in  case  any  new  danger  should  spring  up,  we 
are  fully  convinced.  This  applies,  in  our  opinion,  not  only 
to  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  at  present  englobed  in 
•  the  “  Reich,”  but  also  to  the  Germans  of  Austria  who  were 
violently  separated  from  the  rest  in  1866.  None  who  know 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  at  Vienna  can  doubt  but  that 
any  attempt  of  the  dynasty  to  betray  the  German  cause 
during  a  great  compHcation  would  ^  met  by  a  rising 
against  the  dynasty  itself.  In  that  quarter,  too,  Germany 
is  therefore  safe.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  direction  of 
Russia,  whose  ruler  has  evidently  no  interest  in  picking  a 
quarrel,  but  every  reason  to  remain  on  friendly  terms,  with 
his  western  neighbour. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Emperor  William  at  all  indulge 
in  any  vague  hints  about  possible,  though  not  probable, 
dangers  ?  It  may  be  interesting,  for  the  solution  of  this 
riddle,  to  glance  fit  the  reception  which  his  speech  has  met 
with  in  the  French  press.  Ordinarily,  a  number  of  Paris 
journals  keep  on  nursing  their  wrath  as  a  convenient  stock- 
I  in-trade,  utterly  forgetting  both  the  origin  of  the  late  war, 

'  and  the  injury  which  they  inflict  by  their  tirades,  as  well 
on  their  own  country,  as  on  the  progress  of  freedom  at 
large.  A  French  Republican,  at  least,  who  eggs  his  country¬ 
men  on  to  “revenge,”  only  justifies  thereby  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  reactionary  MacMahonnate,  and  throws  the  worst 
impediment  into  the  way  of  German  Liberals  who  wish  to 
restrict  the  spread  of  a  burdensome  militarism  ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  terrible  fate  that  would,  in  all  probability,  befal 
France  from  within  as  well  as  from  vrithout,  if  she  were  to 
rush  into  another  war.  We  regret  to  see  that  so  great  a 
mind  as  Victor  Hugo,  whose  Rappel  beat  the  war-drum 
already  in  1870,  has,  of  late,  returned  to  an  occupation 
which  might  have  been  thought  to  be  utterly  “gone.”  In 
a  letter  to  the  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty — strange  address 
for  such  an  epistle  ! — he  says  that  “  France  can  as  little  sleep 
on  account  of  Sedan  as  on  account  of  Strassburg  and  Metz.” 
Even  at  Sedan,  then,  Germany  was  in  the  wrong,  though 
Sedan  gave  to  France  the  Third  Republic  I  Again,  a  few 
days  ago,  he  called  for  the  “Alliance  of  the  Four  Latin 
Nations  ” — as  if  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  irrespective 
of  speech,  were  Latin  at  all !  and  as  if  any  of  those  nations 
had  the  slightest  reason  to  prefer  the  alliance  with  a  Lieu- 
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motion  from  tlie  ranks  which  must  be  provided  for  if  the  arm 
is  ever  to  become  truly  popular.  2nd.  The  extreme  difficultv 
of  obtaining  high-class  recruits,  and  the  even  greater  difficultv 
of  keeping  the  shreds  and  patches  of  humanity  that  t!»e  drill 
sergeant  now  vainly  endeavours  to  knit  together.  3rd  Tl 
pernicious  system  of  delegating  promotion  to  chance  and  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  4th.  Back-stairs  influence  and  the  power 
of  petticoats.  As  these  four  influences  combined  chiefly  prevent 
the  service  from  becoming  popular  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  they  must  be  eliminated  before  it  can  develops  into 
that  “People’s  Army,”  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Lytton  as  the 
sure  result  of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  Many  will,  perhaps 
Siiy  these  blemishes  are  congenital ;  they  cannot  be  eradicated* 
being  bound  up  w  ith  the  life  of  the  army  by  long  usacre  and 
tradition.  It  is  easy  to  style  them  defects,  and  to  declare 
they  degrade  what  ought  to  be  a  noble  profession  into  outhe 
one  band,  a  preserve  for  wealth  and  influence,  and  on  the 
other  into  a  refuge  for  poverty  and  crime.  But  how’  is  the 
evil  to  be  remedied  ?  Have  not  military  reformers  been  hard 
at  work  for  some  years,  and  with  what  results  ?  After  con- 
tinuous  tinkering,  the  army  is  at  last  found  to  be  melting 
away,  and  the  only  doubt  possible  about  its  eventual  fate  is 
whether  it  will  expire  of  atrophy,  owing  to  external  unpopu¬ 
larity,  or  will  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  riven  by  internal 
discontent.  It  w’ould  be  vain  to  deny  the  gravity  of  these 
misgivings.  Brigade  depots,  affiliation  of  regiments,  aboli¬ 
tion  of  purchase,  new  terms  of  enlistment,  amalgamation  of 
the  line  and  reserve,  higher  pay,  abolition  of  ensigns,  and 
gold  stripes  on  officers’  trousers  have  somehow  failed  to  do 
more  than  render  the  service  more  unpopular  than  ever. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
cure  the  gangrenes  eating  into  its  vital  parts,  empirics  have 
contented  themselves  with  treating  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  as  they  appeared  on  the  surface.  Here  a  pimple  was 
neatly  covered  with  a  plaster  of  brigade  depots;  there  an 
angry  eruption  received  a  coating  of  higher  pay.  When 
officers  murmured,  their  breeches  were  blessed  with  gold 
sti-ipes  ;  when  the  public  grumbled  at  having  to  pay  so  highly 
for  an  inefficient  instrument  of  w’ar,  a  consultation  of  quacks 
decided  it  would  be  made  perfect  by  affiliating  regiments, 
seemingly  on  the  principle  that  two  bads  make  one  good.  In 
fact,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  treatment  recommended  by 
these  self  elected  advisers  has  been  to  make  the  skin  smootn 
and  fair  for  a  time,  without  attempting  to  cure  those  deadly 
diseases  that,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  kill  the  patient. 

Yet,  when  regarded  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  without 
any  of  the  halluciimtions  begotten  by  the  dyspepsia  of  tra¬ 
dition,  these  disorders  do  not  appear  difficult  of  cure.  For 
instance,  what  could  be  easier  than  to  place  compulsory 
mess  expenses  on  such  a  footing  that  every  officer  would  be 
enabled  to  live  on  his  j»ay  ?  To  effect  this  it  would  be  merely 
necessary  to  introduce  the  club  system,  with  a  fixed  tariff  for 
meals,  ranging  from  low'  to  high  prices.  Already  this  exists 
in  respect  to  every  meal  but  dinner.  Officers  need  not  take 
breakfast  or  luncheon  At  mess,  and  if  they  do  they  can  order 
whatever  dishes  may  suit  their  tastes  or  funds.  But  dinner 
comes  under  a  different  category.  Every  unmarried  regimental 
officer  must  pay  for  that  meal,  whether  he  likes  or  not.  As  the 
cost  is  generally  about  one-third  the  daily  pay  of  a  subaltern, 
this  compulsory  charge  falls  with  terrific  force  on  the  poorer 
classes.  If  a  banker  or  merchant  ordained  that  his  clerks 
should  spend  half  their  daily  earnings  on  a  single  meal,  th^ 
unfortunates  would  be  likely  to  feel  their  conditious  of  service 
terribly  hard.  Y et  many  worthy  people  fail  to  understand  why 
poor  officers  hate  that  Aaron’s  rod  of  a  mess  which  swallows 
up  their  miserable  incomes.  To  give  them  more  pay 
w’ould  be  useless,  so  long  as  mess  regulations  remain  what 
they  are.  Grant  every  regimental  officer  a  hundred  a 
year  extra,  and  within  six  luonths  he  will  find  himself 
in  exactly  the  same  insolvent  state  as  previously,  owing  to 
compulsory  uiessexj^enses  having  been  raised  proportionately. 
But  were  these  institutions  assimilated  to  clubs,  aud  were  the 
pay  of  officers  slightly  increased,  meritorious  non-commis- 
sioiied  officers  might  a'^ceftt  commissions  without  incurring  the 
certainty  either  of  bankruptcy  or  of  expatriation.  There 
are  other  expenses,  besides  tlie  compulsory  charge  for  dinner, 
w'hich  also  badly  require  cutting  d<>wn.  Furniture,  gla*>* 
plate,  linen,  liveries,  lights,  aud  crockery  need  not  be  of 
a  Huinptuous  (!e  crifition  befitting  the  brand-new  palace  of  a 
mushroom  millionaire.  Magnificence  and  poverty  do  not 
form  suitable  cotnpanions,  even  w’hen  seen  at  the  mess-table. 
Also,  it  w'ould  be  well  to  [)ut  a  stop  to  the  system  of  inviting 
guests  to  dinner  in  the  name  of  the  regiment.  Before  now 
commanding  ctfficers  have  been  suspected  of  making  use  of 
this  power  to  entertain  their  own  guests  at  the  expense  of 
their  officers.  Some  years  ago  a  crack  regiment  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  this  sort  of  hospitality.  Not  content  with  a  single 
invitation  to  dinner  to  those  who  called  on  the  mess,  thw 
Amphitryonic  corps  persisted  in  begging  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  a  certain  set  almost  every  week.  Odd  to  «av, 
that  set  comprised  the  particular  friends  of  the  oolone . 


tenant  of  Reaction  and  witb  a  philo-Romanist  Assembly  to 

friendly  relations  witb  a  ,  j  v  -  i 

Italian  unity ;  which  spurns  Spanish  Carlism ;  and  which 
carries  on  a  struggle  against  the  Popish  priesthood  I 

However,  though  Victor  Hugo  and  others  unfortunately 
keep  up  the  worse  than  useless  Chauvinist  talk,  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  French  press,  on  the  present  occasion,  has,  upon 
the  whole,  not  been  one  of  extreme  touchiness.  The  Rajypel 
itself  “  sincerely  concedes  that  it  can  detect  in  this  Impe¬ 
rial  speech  neither  a  challenge,  nor  an  arrogant  pretension  ; 
William  neither  places  his  hand  on  the  sword  hilt,  nor  his  fist 
on  the  bin.”  In  the  same  wav  Oambetta  s  RepuhUque 


country  which  is  favou 
~  “  L ;  an 
struggle  against  the  Popish  priesthood  I 


here  in  passing,  is,  that  it  generally,  and  this  time  also, 
employs  the  word  Pru.ssia,”  when  it  ought  to  say  “  Ger¬ 
many.”  If  the  idea  is,  to  imbue  the  French  people  once 
more  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  antagonism 
between  North  and  South,  upon  which  the  policy  of  France 
might  count  one  day,  we  should  say  that  the  Repubhque 
Franraixe  is  sowing  a  wind  which  may  suddenly  return 
upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  hurricane.  Turning  to  the 
semi-official  journalism  of  France,  we  find  that  La  Presse, 
the  organ  of  the  Duke  Decazes,  commits  the  same  sugges¬ 
tive  mistake  as  the  democratic  print.  “  Since  Prussia,”  it 
says,  is  the  power  which,  more  than  any  other,  carries 
peace  and  war  in  the  folds  of  its  mantle,  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that  its  sovereign  utters  words  of  perfect  peacefulness.” 
Here  we  have  again^Prussia  substituted  for  Geimany.  Still, 
the  semi-official  writer,  though  unburdening  his  soul  by 
various  hints,  also  recognises  that  the  words  spoken  at 
Berlin  portend  no  danger.  Similarly,  the  Figaro,  Marshal 
MacMahon’s  breakfast  paper,  avows  that  “  the  language  of 
the  Geiman  monarch  has  nothing  of  boastfulness  or  of 
menace  in  it.”  A  few  other  journals  only  express  themselves 
in  a  different  vein ;  foremost  among  them  the  Univers. 
This,  how'ever,  is  only  as  it  should  be,  and  merely  proves 
the  undying  hati*ed  of  the  Ultramontanes  against  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  duly  returned  by  all  sound  patriots  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Vosges. 

Looking  calmly  at  the  situation,  we  think  Germany  can 
very  well  avoi<l  concentrating  additional  military  power  in 
the  hands  of  her  Oov^eminent.  We  do  not  deny  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  the  Landsturm,  or  last  levy,  a  more 
effective  organisation  ;  but  we  do  deny  that  it  would  be 
right  to  confer  upon  the  Emperor  the  irresponsible  com¬ 
petence  of  embodying  the  Landstunn  in  any  portion  of  the 
army  he  should  think  fit  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  When 
a  nation  is  in  the  throes  of  convulsion  through  a  series  o# 
signal  defeats,  sucli  procedures  may  and  will  be  resorted  to 
in  Republics  as  well  as  in  Empires.  But  a  nation  that  has 
just  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumplis  in  liistory  ouglit 
to  be  more  careful  of  its  well-ordered  rights,  aud  ought  not 
to  leave  simply  to  one  man’s  will  that  which  is  naturally 
the  province  of  Parliament  and  of  specially  constituted, 
responsible  authorities.  The  strength  of  Germany  is  so 
lieyond  dispute  that  she  cun  afford  to  introduce  a  local  Diet 
even  in  newly-recovered  Alsace-Lorraine.  A  decree  to  that 
efl'ect  has  been  issued  under  date  of  October  2ffth.  When 
such  is  the  situation  of  the  Empire,  we  believe  it  would  have 
been  bettor  to  avoid  all  allusions  to  possible  threatening 
contingencies.  In  our  view,  those  pa.ssages  wore  only  tacked 
to  the  Emperor  s  speech  as  a  moans  of  exercising  a  pressure 
upon  the  Rtuchstag  in  the  question  of  the  Landstunn  Bill. 
If  Parliament  consults  its  dignity  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  nation,  it  will  not  pass  the  Bill  without  a  proviso  which 
is  dictated  by  thf*  simplest  precepts  of  representative 
government.  Karl  Blind. 


A  PEOPLE’S  APtMY. 

.•wticliHj  we  liHve  pointed  out  some  of  the 
t<»  the  ilisorgauisutiun  now  paralysing  the 
Briefly  stated,  they  may  be  thus  summarised  : 
avagaiice  prevalent  among  officers,  notably  at 
o  keep  out  of  the  service  poor  men  who  would 
rofession,  while  preventing  that  extensive  pro- 
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Another  source  of  expense — ostensibly  optional,  but  in  tion  hold  aloof  from  a  profession  that  virtually  bars  the  way 
reality  compulsory— is  to  be  found  in  incessant  subscriptions  to  advancement.  The  chance  of  promotion  from  the  ranks 
and  donations  to  miscellaneous  objects.  The  commamling  under  existing  conditions  being  about  equal  to  that  of 
officer  sends  round  the  hat;  the  adjutant  carries  it;  woe  winning  the  first  prize  in  an  Austrian  lottery,  is  of  too 
betide  the  unlucky  mortal,  under  the  rank  of  field  officer,  remote  a  character  to  deserve  consideration.  But  if  it  were 
who  does  not  drop  in  his  mite.  The  most  notorious  instance  publicly  known  that  one  half  or  three-quarters  of  all 
of  this  “stand-and  deliver  ”  system  occurred  w  hen  the  Court  commissions  falling  vacant  were  reserved  for  deserving 
party  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  show  their  grati-  non-commissioned  officers,  numbers  of  fairly-educated  and 
tude  to  Prince  Albert  for  having  consented  to  wed  the  well-behaved  young  men  might  be  expected  to  enlist,  in 
Queen  of  England,  by  raising  a  magnificent  memorial,  the  knowledge  that  good  conduct  and  professional  attain- 
At  that  time  a  distinguished  officer,  whom  we  will  style  meats  would  entitle  them  to  these  prizes  in  the  course  of  a 
General  Poodle,  commanded  a  portion  of  the  army  few  years.  The  advantages  to  the  service  in  the  raising  of  its 
stationed  abroad.  Being  ambitious  of  Court  favour,  and  character  and  improvement  of  its  morale  from  the  jmssage  of 
hoping  to  develop  ultimately  into  a  Gold  Stick  or  Black  such  men  through  the  ranks  are  too  palpable  for  denial.  In 
Bod,  no  sooner  did  he  become  aware  of  what  was  w’anted  fact,  the  most  powerful  reason  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
than  he  sent  round  a  circular  to  every  regiment  in  his  com-  abolition  of  purcnase  was  that  it  would  throw  open  the  higher 
mandjStatiug  his  intention  of  subscribing  a  day’s  pay  and  allow-  grades  of  the  army  to  the  people  at  large  oy  permitting 
ances  towards  the  cost  of  the  pro|K)8ed  memorial,  and  impress-  a  broader  tide  of  promotion  from  the  ranks.  Excepting  for 
ing  upon  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private  that  object  the  Act  was  a  mere  piece  of  flimsy  sentiment, 
soldier  the  sacred  duty  of  doing  the  same.  Needless  to  say,  without  practical  value,  and  until  it  is  carried  out  to  its  logi- 
the  amount  collected  was  startlingly  large,  proving  the  high  cal  conclusions,  the  enormous  sums  paid  and  still  payable  in 
estimation  in  wffiich  the  defunct  Prince  was  held  by  all  compensation  will  be  so  much  money  thrown  away.  As  the 
ranks.  At  least  this  was  what  General  Poodle  gave  out  nation  clearly  have  a  right  to  expect  some  more  profitable 
when  he  duly  received  his  stick,  although  some  scoffers  hinted  return  for  an  expenditure  of  several  millions  sterling  than  the 
that  regiments  subscribed  liberally  in  order  to  save  them-  extinction  of  a  grievance  which  was  more  theoretical  than 
selves  from  being  sent  to  penal  stations  at  the  next  relief,  practical,  the  time  seems  fully  to  have  arrived  for  completion 
Another  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  taxation  was  seen  in  a  of  the  measure  by  giving  more  commissions  to  the  ranks,  on 
regiment  that  happened  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  truly  such  conditions  as  would  meet  grateful  acceptance.  By 
pious  and  benevolent  colonel.  Having  induced  his  officers  to  reserving  a  large  number  of  commissions  for  the  ranks,  and  by 
put  down  their  names  for  stiff  monthly  contributions  to  a  placing  messes  on  a  more  economical  footing,  while  strictly 
certain  regimental  charity,  this  conscientious  philanthropist  forbidding  miscellaneous  subscriptions  and  other  extortions, 
caused  the  paymaster  to  enter  these  subscriptions  in  his  ledger  a  great  advance  would  be  made  towards  that  popularisation 
as  “  cash.’*  By  this  pious  fraud,  inspecting-generals  who  of  the  army  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  its  thorough  de- 
scrutinised  the  ledger  to  find  out  whether  the  officers  were  mocratization.  The  sole  impediments  then  remaining  to  be 
taxed  beyond  the  amount  allowed  by  the  regulations,  were  removed  would  be  promotion  by  chance,  and  advancement  by 
deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  charges  for  cash  represented  influence,  the  consideration  of  which  must  be  deferred  to  a 
monetary  advances.  To  prevent  the  levying  of  tribute  in  this  future  occasion, 
or  any  other  way,  and  to  stop  the  expense  consec^uent  upon 

entertaining  mess  guests  are  mere  matters  of  detail,  easily  to  - 

be  surmounted  in  the  following  way.  No  superior  officer 

should  be  allowed  to  suggest,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  THE  FOX  AND  THE  INK-BOTTLE, 

under  his  command,  the  expediency  of  subscribing  to  any 

object,  either  regimental  or  external,  while  the  practice  of  This  week  we  have  been  'solemnly  informed  the  hunting 
invitii^  mess  guests  ought  to  be  either  strictly  limited,  or,  season  begins.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  most  important 
what  is  preferable,  abolished  altogether.  By  carrying  out  event  were,  to  some  extent,  in  the  nature  of  a  movable  feast, 
these  minor  reforms,  by  placing  messes  on  a  club  system,  and  We  have  certainly  read  of  hounds  being  at  their  work  earlier  ; 
by  giving  a  small  increase  of  pay  to  regimental  officers,  the  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  accident  or  two  has  already  marked 
way  would  be  paved  for  that  constant  flow  of  promotion  from  the  print  of  first  blood  in  this  pleasant  pastime,  but  we  trust 
the  ranks  without  which  the  army  can  never  become  a  really  to  a  majority  of  guides  aud  directors  on  the  matter,  an<l  they 
popular  profession.  have  evidently  decided  that,  from  henceforward  until  the 

When  lately  pointing  out  to  the  masses  the  material  advan-  coming  of  the  violets,  war  is  legitimately  declared  against  the 
tages  accruing  from  the  choice  of  a  military  career,  a  leading  cultivated  vermin  on  the  possession  cf  whose  tail  the  heart  of 
journal  dextei-ously  blinked  the  real  question.  Regarded  as  the  country  gentleman  is  set.  Royalty  should  lead  off,  aud, 
mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  aud  pence,  the  calling  of  a  as  it  were,  fix  the  occasion,  and  so,  on  Tuesday,  the  Queen’s 
soldier  may  perhaps  present  some  advantages  over  that  of  an  stag  hounds  commenced  their  operations.  The  stag  is  a 
unskilled  labourer.  But  when  the  dreary  monotony  and  nobler  beast  in  venerie  than  the  fox,  just  as  the  fox  is  supe- 
irksomeness  of  the  life  is  remembei'ed,  when  the  absence  of  rior  as  a  sport-developing  animal  to  the  rat ;  and  so,  with 
freedom,  the  harsh  discipline,  and  the  petty  tyrannies  of  the  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  we  have  the  stag  chased  under  the 
service  are  placed  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  it  seems  immediate  orders  of  an  official  of  the  Crown,  who  is  almost 
doubtful  whether  the  comparative  material  advantages  are  not  reckoned  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  pursuit  of  the  deer, 
counterbalanced.  Granting  however  an  equipoise,  the  question  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  lacks  the  picturesque  conditions  which 
remains  whether  we  should  rest  content  with  attracting  to  attached  to  it  at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  not  be  generally 
the  array  recruits  from  only  a  single  class  of  the  community,  known  that  most  of  the  gallant  stags  are,  so  to  speak,  brought 
and  that  the  lowest.  Even  these  have  already  to  beexten-  up  by  hand,  and' so  docile  that  they  have  to  be  now  and  again 
sively  supplemented  by  recourse  to  the  refuse  of  urban  popu-  flogged  with  cart- whips  to  prevail  on  them  to  show  a  little 
lations,  as  w'e  recently  proved  by  the  admissions  of  the  fun  to  the  field.  They  are  even  distinguished  by  name.  Last 
Inspector-General  of  Recruiting.  He  ^Iso  significantly  added  year  there  was  quite  a  celebrity  amongst  these  beasts,  who 
that  when  the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  makes  its  effect  was  hailed  as  the  “  Vicar  of  Bray.”  The  vicar  was  reported 
felt  in  1876  “  it  will  be  a  subject  for  anxious  consideratiou  to  be  as  well  acquainted  as  the  huntsman  with  every  hole  and 
how  sufficient  attractions  may  be  held  out  to  the  young  men  corner  of  three  or  four  parishes,  and  his  reverence  used  to 
of  the  country  to  induce  them  to  take  service  in  the  army  in  emerge  from  his  waggon  with  as  much  absence  of  anxiety  as 
sufficient  numbers.”  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  subject  for  the  any  honest  gentleman  might  feel  when  leaving  his  home  for 
luost  anxious  consideration,  and  General  Taylor  only  per-  an  afternoon  walk.  Another  royal  animal  rejoiced  in  the 
formed  his  duty  in  tlrawing  attention  to  it  beforehand.  Yet  name  of  Bismarck,  but  of  his  jieculiarities  nothing  important 
although  the  danger  is  so  exceptionally  great  and  pressing,  has  been  recorded.  The  fox-hunter  claims  for  his  amusement 
^  to  cause  alarm  to  the  highest  military  authorities,  no  steps  that  he  follows  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  the  Vicar  of 
have  yet  been  taken  to  render  the  profession  more  attractive.  Wakefield  or  a  four-foote<l  Bismarck,  and  he  has  claimed  for 
Afraid  of  touching  the  aristocratic  principle  fonuing  the  him  a  hundred  other  advantages  by  those  who  seem  to  be 
foundation  of  our  present  military  system,  reformers  endeavour  profoundly  interested  in  the  diversion. 

fotide  over  the  coming  evil  hour  by  miscellaneous  expedients.  The  literature  of  fox-hunting  has  assumed  curiously  large 
“Give  private  soldiers  a  penny  or  twopence  a  day  more  pay,”  dimensions.  We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  controversial 
some ;  “  restore  the  old  system  of  long  enlistment  with  branches  of  it ;  to  those  divisions  of  the  subject  which  come 
pension”  suggest  others.  This  is  mere  patchwork.  If  the  under  the  question  of  cruelty.  The  hunting-field  has  been 
foundation  of  a  8U|)er8tructure  is  rotten,  not  all  the  pinnacles  remarkably  serviceable  to  w'riters  of  romance.  ^  Besides  the 
J^ud  turrets  in  the  world  will  render  the  building  safe.  Men  merely  horsey  books,  smelling  not  of  the  classic  but  of  the 
of  fair  natural  abilities,  steady  habits,  and  decent  education,  stable  lamp,  we  have  had  scores  of  fictions  in  which  accidents 
abound  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  if  they  could  be  in  gravel  pits  or  at  wire  fences  have  been  employed  to  give  a 
luduced  to  enlist  in  any  numbers,  their  influence  aud  example  tragic  interest  to  the  tale  or  to  get  rid  of  a  character  whom  it 
''^ould  soon  leaven  the  whole  army,  raising  its  tone  and  social  was  necessary  to  banish  in  order  to  bring  the  third  volume  to 
status,  and  diminishing  its  crime.  But  being  possessed  with  a  fit  and  proper  conclusion.  Then  how  many  heroines  have 
fue  natural  ambition  of  rising  in  life,  people  of  this  descrip-  *  been  brought  into  tender  relations  with  the  hero  through  the 
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circuh/stanee  of  the  gentleman  having  broken  his  arm  or  of  the  narration  in  our  daily  contemporaries.  The  reality  of 
cnicked  his  collar-bone  at  a  dyke. "  The  fox  plays  incidentally  the  chase  has  drawbacks  in  plenty,  besides  those  which  may 
as  important  a  part  in  a  section  of  our  latter-day  fables  as  he  be  urged  upon  moral  grounds.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  businei 


as  important  a  part  in  a  section  of  our  latter-day  fables  as  he  be  urged  upon  moral  grounds.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  business 

did  in  the  fables  of  jEsop.  Tridfeed,  it  is  possible  that  he  of  the  writer  appointed  to  celebrate  the  “  opening  day”  in  his 

gives  rise  to  as  many  harmless  inventibns  now  as  he  did  when  newspaper  to  mention  anything  which  will  discourage  or  damp 
lie  was  supposed  to  speak.  Frequently  we  have  a  chapter  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  He  plies  his  task  with  the 
solely  devoted  to  the  chronicle  of  a  run.  We  confess  that  smiling  grace  of  the  in  the  ballet.  His  cue  is  to  be 

these  narratives  read  to  us,  as  a  rule,  like  the  recital  Tony  over  a  certain  span  of  paper  as  devoted  to  hunting  as  Squire 
Lumpkin,  gives  of  the  manner  in' which  he  conveyed  his  Weston,  and  as  eager  and  as  eloquent  in  praising  it  as  Mr. 
mother  through  bog  and  briar. We  have  a  list  of  names  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

flac»*«  presented  to  us  as  dryly  as  the  catalogue  of  the  ships. 

ri  the  hunting  novel,  pure  and  simple,  this  may  be  tolerated.  . - 

The  crack  of  the  whip,  as  the  phrase  is,  is  expected  to  be 

heard  in  every  other  page.  We  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN 
the  writer  speaks  in  raptures  of  a  kennel  and  in  ecstacies  of  ^ 

a  horse.  Here’  it  is  legitimate  business.  The  introduction,  The  step  which  has  just  been  taken  by  the  women-student 
however,  of  a  fox  and  all  the  rest  of  it  into  novels  of  general  medicine,  in  establishing  a  separate  school  for  theniselvei 
or  possibly  of  no  interest  is  at  once  both  disagreeable  and  in  Liondon,  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  desirous,  oi 
inartistic.  ^^-ny  terms,  of  having  women-doctors.  This  does  not  implj 

The  fox  of  recent  years  has  crept  into  the  newspapers.  An  that  it  is  altogether  undesirable  to  educate  the  sexes  apart 
annual  “  Tallyho”  from  Fleet-street  is  one  of  the  journalistic  nor  can  we  affirm  that  the  institution  of  a  school  of  medicioi 
features  of  the  winter  term.  We  have  what  we  may  be  for  women  will  increase  the  probability  of  their  being  ultl 
excused  for  calling  a  “  paper'  hunt  ”  for  breakfast.  The  mately  admitted  to  the  schools  already  existing.  A  wist 
w’riter  who  is  told  off*  to  don  the  buckskin  breeches  and  the  despotism  would  doubtless  insist  upon  our  universities  open- 
red  coat  does  his  work  on  an  average  admirably.  You  can  ing  their  doors  to  both  sexes,  framing,  at  the  same  time 
picture  him  at  his  desk  shouting  Yoicks  !  Yoicks!  at  the  suitable  regulations  as  to  public  instruction  in  classical  anc 
conclusion  of  every  paragraph.  His  office  doubtless  is  orna-  other  departments.  For  good  or  for  evil,  however,  oui 
mented  with  brushes  and  pictures  suggestive  of  sport.  He  academical  and  other  degree-granting  bodies  are  left  prett) 
rattles  on  as  if  he  were  in  the  saddle  and  not  in  an  .arm-chair,  much  to  their  own  discretion  in  everything  that  relates  tc 
He  seems  never  to  have  done  anything  but  followed  the  their  public  usefulness  ;  and  their  dread  of  innovation  is  such 
liounds  in  a  straight  line  and  drunk  dry  champagne  at  dinner,  that  even  the  siege  artillery  which  for  four  years  has  been 
His  experiences  are  of  the  most  genial  and  delightful  cha-  playing  upon  the  most  vulnerable  of  these  fortresses  of  exclu- 
racter.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  thing  siveness  has  failed  to  effect  a  capitulation.  But  although  the 
we  mean,  which  we  extract  from  the  most  youthful  but  not  medical  women  have  temporarily  abandoned  their  operations 
the  least  active  of  our  daily  contemporaries.  “  What  honest  at  Edinburgh,  they  have  not  been  defeated.  ^  Much  had  been 
English  greetings  are  seen  on  every  side  !  The  neighbour-  done  there  to  establish  the  only  sound  principle  in  this  ques- 
ing  squires  who  quarrel  at  quarter  sessions,  and  whose  tion — the  right  of  women  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
wives  dispute  on  the  subject  of  precedence  at  county  academical  curriculum  on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  All 
festivals  are  now  beaming  with  cordiality,  and  exchange  compromise  had  been  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  only  by 
anecdotes  and  cigar-case ;  the  sturdy  yeoman,  whose  hands  granting  its  full  privileges  to  women  could  a  university 
are  horny  with  guiding  the  plough,  is  proud  to  welcome  satisfy  that  principle.  The  present  advantage  of  a- handful 
home  to  his  own  county  the  Duke  or  Earl,  who  writes  of  women-students  was  felt  to  be  of  less  moment  than  the 
his  name  high  in  the  pages  of  Burke  or  Debrett,  and  final  assertion  of  the  general  right  of  their  sex  to  self- 
is  not  the  less  proud  to  receive  from  the  latter  a  lead  improvement  and  professional  status.  It  was  therefore 
over  an  awkward  ‘oxer*  or  a  stiff  bullfinch.”  Here  is  intended  by  these  ladies,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
a  rural  picture  of  a  whole  group  of  pastoral  effects  which  defeats  in  the  University  Courts  and  Courts  of  law,  Ur 
could  only  be  inspired  by  reflecting  upon  the  joys  of  chas-  enter  upon  another  campaign  this  winter  at  Edinburgh,  in 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  step  which  has  just  been  taken  by  the  women-students 
of  medicine,  in  establishing  a  separate  school  for  themselves 
in  Loudon,  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  desirous,  on 
any  terms,  of  having  women-doctors.  This  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  altogether  undesirable  to  educate  the  sexes  apart ; 
nor  can  we  affirm  that  the  institution  of  a  school  of  medicine 
for  women  will  increase  the  probability  of  their  being  ulti¬ 
mately  admitted  to  the  schools  already  existing.  A  wise 
despotism  would  doubtless  insist  upon  our  universities  open¬ 
ing  their  doors  to  both  sexes,  framing,  at  the  same  time, 
suitable  regulations  as  to  public  instruction  in  classical  and 
other  departments.  For  good  or  for  evil,  however,  our 
academical  and  other  degree-granting  bodies  are  left  pretty 
much  to  their  own  discretion  in  everything  that  relates  to 
their  public  usefulness  ;  and  their  dread  of  innovation  is  such 
that  even  the  siege  artillery  which  for  four  years  has  been 
playing  upon  the  most  vulnerable  of  these  fortresses  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  has  failed  to  effect  a  capitulation.  But  although  the 
medical  women  have  temporarily  abandoned  their  operations 
at  Edinburgh,  they  have  not  been  defeated.  Much  had  been 
done  there  to  establish  the  only  sound  principle  in  this  ques¬ 
tion — the  right  of  women  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
academical  curriculum  on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  AU 
compromise  had  been  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  only  by 
granting  its  full  privileges  to  women  could  a  university 
satisfy  that  principle.  The  present  advantage  of  a -handful 
of  women-students  was  felt  to  be  of  less  moment  than  the 
final  assertion  of  the  general  right  of  their  sex  to  self- 
improvement  and  professional  status.  It  was  therefore . 
intended  by  these  ladies,  notwithstanding  their  recent- 
defeats  in  the  University  Courts  and  Coiuts  of  Law,  tu- 


ing  the  fox.  It  was  new  to  us  that  “yeomen”  w’ere  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  and  withdrew  “  horny-handed ’*  from  the 
plough  to  show  the  Duke  how  to  jump  a  hedge  as  they  fled 
over  it  on  their  own  high-flyers.  Nor  were  we  aware  that 
the  squires’  wives  came  to  the  meet  to  swear  friendship  for 
ever  with  each  other  because  the  hunting  season  had  com¬ 
menced.  As  we  peruse  the  sprightly  essay  to  which  w'e  are 
adverting  we  find  ourselves  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  most 
occult  description  in  every  line.  Listen  to  this  :  “  As  there 
is  no  place  where  an  Englishman  is  seen  to  more  advantage 
than  on  the  back  of  a  well-bred  and  well-broken  hunter,  so 
equally  may  it  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  costume  so  be- 


the  belief  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  barriers  oi  exclusion  must 
fall  before  their  importunity,  even  though  this  should  be  the 
result  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  A  university  may  feel  con¬ 
fident  in  the  resistance  of  its  constitution,  especially  when 
that  constitution  has  been  declared  invulnerable  by  a  supreme 
legal  tribunal ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  hold  out  when  it 
knows  that  its  pertinacity  may  set  in  motion  the  forces  of 
the  Legislature,  and  bring  its  trusty  constitution  tumbling 
about  its  ears. 

An  opportunity,  however,  offered  itself,  unexpectedly  aud 
at  the  last  moment,  of  setting  up  a  private  school  of  medicine 
in  London.  This  school  would  qualify  its  adherents  for  the 


coming  to  a  man  as  the  time-hallowed  pink,  the  well-cut  general  medical  examinations  (unconnected  with  any  univer- 
buckskina,  full  over  the  knee  .and  cleaned  by  an  artistic  hand  ;  sity) ;  and,  if  its  status  were  thus  recognised,  would  enable 
and  last,  but  not  le.ast,  that  despair  of  the  country  bootmaker,  those  women  who  availed  themselves  of  its  means  to  enter 


those  magic  ‘  tops,’  which,  under  the  combined  influences  of 
port  wine  and  apricot  janiy  seem  to  the  aspiring  neophyte  ‘  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.’”  Think  of  that,  Master 
Brooke  !  Port  wine  and  apricot  jam  !  No  wonder  that  the 
“  m<agic  tops  ”  should  be  the  despair  of  the  country  or  pro¬ 
vincial  shoemaker!  We  observe,  indeed,  that  the  uniform 
for  hunting  appears  to  be  a  most  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  enthusiast  from  whom  w’e  have  quoted  is  abso¬ 
lutely  exalted  into  the  poetic  temperament  when  he  recalls 
the  boots,  furbished  with  apricot  jam  and  port  wine.  In 


upon  medical  practice  in  this  country,  and  to  show  that 
women  doctors  were  actually  in  demand.  This  would  demo¬ 
lish  much  instinctive  opposition  to  the  movement ;  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  many  persons  would  believe  in  the  justice 
of  women’s  claims,  if  they  were  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  their  ends.  At  the  same  time,  the  experiment  of  the 
new  school  could  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  wider 
objects  of  the  association  for  promoting  the  medical  educa* 
tion  of  women ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  by  those 
most  deeply  interested,  to  abandon  the  project,  the  positiouof 


the  boots,  furbished  with  apricot  jam  and  port  wine.  In  most  deeply  interested,  to  abandon  the  project,  tne  posiuuuui 

mentioning  this  receipt  also  for  glorifying  leather  he  displays  the  assailants  of  male  privileges  would  not  be  weakened.  Un 
a  special  acijuaintance  with  his  text,  which  implies  the  cunning  the  contrary,  the  House  of  Commons  or  her^  Majesty  s  Uo- 
of  an  adept  aud  an  expert  in  all  the  ways  of  the  diversion.  vernrneut  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  aid  the  women 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  not  entertaining  an  excessive  ad-  students  in  their  efforts  to  open  at  least  one  of  the  existing 
r - — ..i .  ^  ..  i  .  ,  •  - 1?  i  ,  .1 — 1^  -  —  Such  Were  the  cousidera- 


miration  for  a  gentleman  setting  out  for  the  hunt  after  his  medical  schools  to  their  own  sex.  Such  were  the  cousiaera- 
boots  have  been  duly  anointed  with  apricot  jam  and  port  wine,  tions  which  induced  the  women  students  to  take  up  the 
We  have  never  concealed  our  view’s  or  prejudices  on  the  sub-  scheme  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women ;  and 
ject.  The  literature  from  which  we  have  borrowed  illustra-  that  institution  is  now  actually  engaged  in  giving  a  complete 
tions  is  harmless  in  many  respects  ;  but  it  should  be  under-  medical  education,  except  in  hospital  practice,  to  the  uumer- 
stood  that  it  is  pitched  in  a  ridiculously  loud  and  exaggerated  ous  ladies  who  have  enrolled  themselves  as  students. 
key.  Hunting  is  not  all  merry-m.aking.  It  is  occasionally  an  school  is  temporarily  governed  by  a  dean  and  council,  aud  the 
affair  of  broken’ bones,  and  sometimes  is  marked  by  a  calamity,  lectures  are  given  in  a  house  in  Bruuswick-square,  engaged 
Death  rides  behind  his  honour  in  the  field.  The  fact,  indeed,  for  that  purpose,  by  fourteen  medical  gentlemen  of  eniiueuce, 
is  supposed  to  give  a  zest  and  flavour  to  the  pursuit.  Perhaps  who  are  already  attached,  in  the  capacity  of  lecturers,  to  oue 


affair  of  broken’  bones,  and  sometimes  is  marked  by  a  calamity. 
Death  rides  behind  his  honour  in  the  field.  The  fact,  indeed, 
is  supposed  to  give  a  zest  and  flavour  to  the  pursuit.  Perhaps 
it  does  to  those  who  do  not  think  the  ills  ana  dangers  of  every¬ 
day  life  sufficient  in  number  or  occurrence  to  render  us  in- 
ilitferent  about  multiplying  the  perils  of  existence.  At  any 
rate  we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  become  a  convert  to 
hunting  through  reading  the  gaily-coloured  aud  brisk  pictures 


or  other  of  the  Metropolitan  hospitals.  ^  , 

Next  to  the  pain  of  actual  defeat  is  “the  humiliation  o 
finding  that  nobody  wants  to  defeat  one.  Small  minds  fee 
intense  self-satisfaction  in  believing  themselves  omnipotent » 
and,  when  that  omnipotence  can  be  turned  against  the  needy 
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eiinpliant,  the  feeling  can  be  cheaplj,  and  ia  therefore  fre^y, 
indulged.  But  even  the  most  petty  nature  ie  euaoeptible  of  • 
mortification ;  and  one  can  readily  understand  why  the  trium¬ 
phant  opponents  of  female  medical  education  should  ibow  a 
Kttle  ill-temper  on  finding  themselves  no  longer  in  the  way. 
However  closely  the  stile  may  be  guarded,  there  is  nsnally  a 
hole  in  the  hMge.  But  thu  may  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  will 
be  annoying  to  medical  oracles  and  the  defenders  of  men’s 
privileges  generally  if  the  medical  women  ^t  through  in  spite 
of  their  precautions.  Accordingly,  no  fittle  petulance  has 
been  exhibited  by  those  persons  on  bearing  of  this  audacious 
attempt  of  the  women  to  do  without  them.  The  Lancet  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  running  down  the  lecturing  staff  of 
the  new  school ;  but,  having  apparently  seen  the  hopelessness 
of  proving  that  men  like  Charlton  Ba6tian,Critchett,  Huxley, 
Berkeley  Hill,  and  Burdon  Sanderson  are  men  undeserving 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  it  devotes  itself  to  the  more 
congenial  duty  of  sneering  at  the  project  generally,  and 
demonstrating  that  its  objects  must  eventually  fail  of  success. 
And  as  it  cannot  but  admit  that  the  professoriate  of  the  new 
school  is  decidedly  more  respectable  than  that  of  two-thirds  of 
the  medical  schools  scattered  over  the  country,  it  intends  to  do 
its  best  to  deprive  the  women  of  the  services  of  those  men  by 
invoking  the  deities  whose  Olympus  is  in  Lincoln’s-iun-fields. 
It  appears  (on  the  authority  of  the  periodical  to  which  we 
have  referred)  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  laid  down  a 
rule  that  no  one  shall  be  recognised  as  a  lecturer  at  more  than 
one  school  or  as  a  lecturer  on  more  than  one  subject.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  Lancet  thinks  that  the  lecturers  hi  question, 
all  of  whom  hold  appointments  in  the  leading  hospitals,  should 
be  put  to  their  election  between  the  two  schools.  If  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  at  Brunswick -square,  they  should  be  expelled 
from  their  former  appointments.  The  same  spirit  which  led 
the  rising  generation  of  physicians  at  Edinburgh  to  pelt  their 
fellow-students  with  mud  because  they  were  women  seems 
now  to  actuate  the  maturer  minds  of  London  practitioners. 
Fortunately  the  women  students  are  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
pereouages ;  bat  it  is  within  their  power  to  persecute  their 
own  colleagues  for  extending  aid  to  those  who  are  in  need  of 
it.  TV'e  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
will  rescind  the  rule^we  have  referred  to  in  favour .  of  these 
lecturers. 

Two  questions  remain  yet  to  be  answered  before  the  women 
students  see  the  way  open  to  their  profession.  Clinical  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  provided,  and  they  must  procure  degrees  which 
will  qualify  them  to  practise  under  the  Medical  Act.  The 
former  diihculty  they  will  doubtless  overcome,  either  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  necessary  instruction  in  foreign  hospitals,  or  by 
establishing  a  hospital  in  London  with  the  requisite  number 
of  beds.  This  is  a  question  of  money,  bat  funds  are  ^nerally 
forthcoming  in  aid  oi  a  good  object  The  question  m  obtain¬ 
ing  a  degree  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  will  recognise  the  new  medical 
school,  and  admit  the  students  to  its  examination  for  license. 
It  has  admitted  women  to  its  preliminary  examinatious ;  and 
the  only  objection  that  can  oe  urged  against  the  granting 
of  licenses  to  women  upon  examination  is  the  iu^ciency 
of  the  school  from  whicn  the  students  came.  The  character 
aod  btatus  of  the  teachers  precludes  the  possibility  of  this  ob¬ 
jection  being  sustained  if  the  case  is  treated  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  the  prejudices  ofaex.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  with  one  exception,  has  never  refused 
to  recognise  a  medical  school  of  the  slightest  pretensions. 
That  exception  is  the  Liverpool  Medical  School,  and  its 
claims  were  rejected  because  it  was  understood  that  women 
were  about  to  be  enrolled  amongst  its  students.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  fate  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  will  meet  at  the  hands  cff  this  examining  body.  If 
the  Hall  can  swallow  a  camel  it  will  hardly  strain  at  a  gnat ; 
and  after  recognising  the  most  worthless  of  the  provincial 
schools  for  men,  it  cannot  refuse  its  recognition  to  a  school 
established  by  men  eminent  in  their  profession,  for  the  avowed 
reason  that  its  students  are  women.  Should  this  refusal, 
however,  be  given,  we  understand  that  the  friends  of  this 
movement  in  Parliament  are  prepared  to  take  such  measures 
as  will,  doubtless,  remove  all  farther  difiiculties  from  the  path 
of  medical  women.  Many  persons  think  that  this  step  should 
be  taken  without  delay ;  for  there  will  be  endless  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  before  the  me^c»d  education  of  women  in  this 
country  is  voluntarily  accepted  by  those  who  are  now  its 
enemies.  And  we  cannot  expect  a  few  ladies  to  spend  time 
and  money,  which  they  can  ill  afford,  in  fighting  against 
bigotry  in  possession.  The  women  students. 

Post  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 

^ve  now  found  a  place  of  shelter.  Let  us  hope  they  will  find 
It  suitable  to  their  purposes.  They  have  striven  hard  to  win 
a  position  in  a  University  among  men,  and  those  who  wish  to 
^  that  position  freely  open  to  women  cannot  grudge  these 
^ies  an  easier  means  of  attaining  their  private  ends. 

Buijamut  Briobt. 


TMd  Editor  cannot  vndertake  to  return  Manu»crij>tt. 


POETBT. 

THB  AUTUKB  00*  THB  WORLD. 

The  last  wan  petals  leave  the  rose, 

The  latest  swallows  preen  for  flight. 

The  summer’s  gone  where  no  one  knows, 

With  dead  men’s  love,  and  spent  years’  light, 

And  warm  hearts  buried  out  of  sight. 

Bed  roses  are  the  crown  of  youth  ; 

The  warm  light  strikes  on  lovers’  lips  ; 

Laugh  thou,  and  fondle,  happy  mouth, 
e  And  yet,  remember,  sweet  time  slips. 

Death  hurries  on  with  full  eclipse  1 

So  short,  so  sad  !  Oh  !  let  not  Death 
Find  only  faded  flowers  and  wine. 

When,  hungry  for  the  joyous  breath 
That  dreams  not  of  the  years’  decline. 

He  lays  his  cold  white  mouth  to  thine  I 

Cling  to  the  flying  hours  ;  and  yet 
Let  one  pure  hope,  one  great  desire, 

Like  song  on  dying  lips,  be  set, 

That  ere  we  fall  in  scattered  fire 

Our  hearts  may  lift  the  world’s  heart  higher. 

Here  in  the  autumn  months  of  Time, 

Before  the  great  new  year  can  break. 

Some  little  way  our  feet  should  climb. 

Some  little  mark  our  words  should  make  . 

For  liberty  and  manhood’s  sake! 

dear  brain  and  sympathetic  heart, 

A  spirit  on  flame  with  love  for  Man, 

Hands  swift  to  labour,  slow  to  part,^ 
li  any  good,  since  time  began, 

The  soul  can  fashion,  such  souls  can. 

And  so  when  we  are  dead  and  past, 

The  undying  world  will  scune  day  reach 

Its  glorious  hour  of  dawn  at  last, 

And  we  across  time’s  sunken  beach 
May  smile,  one  moment,  each  to  each. 

Edmui^d  W.  Gosse. 
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The  OrevUle  Memoin,  A  Journal  of  the  Sdgne  ef  King  George  7F. 
and  King  WiBiam  IV,  By  the  late  Mr.  Charles  C.  F.  Qreville, 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  these  Soverei^^  Edited  by  Hsnry 
Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Councu.  In  Three  Yolomei. 
Longnuins  and  Co. 

Many  people  are  probably  curiouB  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  this  most  entertaining  book  in  certain  **  high 
quarters.*’  Mr.  Greville  avowedly  kept  his  journal  with  a 
view  to  publication  after  his  death,  because,  as  he  Baye 
himself,  having  frequent  opportunities  of  mixing  in  the 
society  of  celebrated  men,  some  particulars  about  them 
might  be  interesting  hereafter.”  But  he  was  careful  not 
to  publish  it  while  he  lived,  and  he  could  afford,  therefore, 
to  be  unsparing  in  his  criticism  on  the  people  of  whom  he 
wrote.  There  are  many  harsh  judgments  and  damaging 
testimonies  in  these  volumes ;  but  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  whom  Mr.  Greville  writes  there  are  none  more 
marked  out  for  the  sdiafts  of  his  oontempt  and  abhorrence 
than  those  who  occupied  the  threme,  or  stood  on  the  steps 
of  it^  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign. 
The  characters  of  the  two  last  kings  of  Englsiid  have  never 
been  painted  in  more  vivid  colours  or  with  bolder  strokes, 
and  not  the  incomparable  woik  of  Si.  Simon  himself 
exhibits  royalty  as  so  mean,  feeble,  and  degraded  a  type  of 
human  nature.  One  is  inclined  to  wbudw  whether  even 
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adds,  "The  steward  had  no  money  to  pay  the  tradespeople 
and  the  Duke  was  prevailed  on  with  great  diflSculty  to  prol 
duce  a  small  sum  for  the  purpose.  The  house  is  nearly  in 
ruins.”  All  this  time  the  Duke  was  spending  profusely 
upon  his  racing  establishment,  of  which  he  conferred  the 
dignity  of  the  management  upon  Mr.  Greville  in  1821  •  for 
Mr.  Greville  had  already  taken  a  position  upon  the  turf— 
an  amusement  or  occupation  which  he  continued  to  pursue 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  long  life,  continually  scominff 
himself  for  his  bondage  to  a  barren  and  tainted  fashion,  yet 
always  being  borne  away  captive  by  the  temptations. 

In  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  the  reversion  of  his 
oflBce  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  here  he  soon  found  as  many 
and  as  favourable  opportunities  of  measuring  the  character  of 


that  the  effect  of  contrast  tells 


the  flattering  consciousness 
'  in  favour  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Dnglish  Royal 
House  is  sufficient  to  gUd  the  pill  presented  in  these 
Memoirs.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  the  Privy  Council  Office 
is  saturated  with  prudence  and  deference,  and  the  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  is  the  last  of  men,  to  judge  him  by 
all  that  he  has  ever  written,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  Old 
Whig  Organ,  to  throw  a  social  bombshell  in  through  a 
palace  window. 

We  must  accordingly  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  how 
far  Mr.  Greville’s  revelations  are  pleasing  to  the  Olympians. 
The  author  is  beyond  the  reach  of  censure,  which  from 
great  people  he  would  have  felt  not  a  little.  For  it  is 
remarkable  to  see  that  while  he  despises  and  detests  the 
vices  and  the  incapacity  of  royal  and  princely  personages,  he 
is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  kingthip 
and  its  ^longings.  This  is  the  chief  ground  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  two  kings  and  the  princes  and  princesses.  He 
thought  their  behaviour  unbecoming  their  station.  Noblesse 

Greville,  and 
which  it  was  violated  by 
~  ~~  His  views 


xora.  VI  vjreorge  iv.  mr.  vrevuie  aeuvers  ms  opinion 
roundly  and  repeatedly : — "  A  more  contemptible,  cowardly, 
selfish,  unfeeling  dog  does  not  exist.”  His  private  vices 
his  disgraceful  subservience  to  Lady  Con3mgham,  and  the 
shameless  publicity  of  their  relations,  are  matters  of  stale 
scandal  into  which  we  do  not  care  to  descend;  nonragionam 
di  lor.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Greville  is  never  prurient 
in  touching  these  subjects ;  his  indignation  is  too  bitterly 
intense.  But  a  glimpse  or  two  at  the  domestic  life  of  this 
monarch,  "  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe,”  may  be  worth 
quoting.  Mr.  Greville  went  down  to  Brighton  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  Council  Office,  and  dined  with  the  King 
at  the  Pavilion,  which,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  was 
a  faiiyland  of  Sybarite  enjoyment.  "  The  gaudy  splendour 
of  the  place  amused  me  a  little,  and  then  bored  me.  The 
dinner  was  cold,  and  the  evening  dull  beyond  all  dulness. 

.  .  .  The  King  was  in  good  looks  and  good  spirits,  and  after 
dinner  cut  his  jokes  with  all  the  coarse  merriment  which  is 
his  characteristic.  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  seem  to  like  it, 
but  of  course  he  bowed  and  smiled  like  the  rest.  ...  I  was 
curious  tb  see  the  pavilion  and  the  life  they  led  there,  and 
I  now  only  hope  I  may  never  go  there  again,  for  the  novelty 
is  passed,  and  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  bore  of  it  without  the  stimulus  of  curiosity.”  Sir 
William  Knighton,  a  successful  domineering  physician,  who 
had  become  keeper  of  the  King’s  privy  purse,  had  obtained 
a  strange  ascendancy  over  his  "  royal  master,”  who  plainly 
feared  him,  hated  him,  and  cringed  to  him.  This  King 
said  once,  in  a  peevish  fit  of  spleen,  "  I  wish  to  God  some 
one  would  assassinate  Knighton  I  ’  *  The  "  finest  gentleman  in 
Europe  ’  ’  had  always  his  mouth  full  of  oaths.  Seeing  O’Connell 
at  a  levee  he  said,  "  Damn  the  fellow  1  what  does  he  come  here 
for  ?”  His  profanity,  however,  was  altogether  outdone  by  his 
monstrous  and  almost  incredible  mendacity.  This  last 
vice,  indeed,  had  its  root  probably  in  the  taint  of  insanity 
that  comes  out  in  almost  all  this  generation  of  the  Guelphs. 
It  took  another  turn  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  Mr. 
Greville  calls  "The  Fool.”  The  rude  brut^ty  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  probably  excusable  also  on  the 
groimd  that  he  was  not  altogether  accountable  for  his 
actions.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  when  he  comes  on  the  scene  as  William 
IV.,  he  lived  for  a  whole  generation  "  in  miserable  poverty 
surrounded  bv  a  numerous  nrocrenv  of  bastards,”  "  ridicu- 


oblige  was  a  guiding  principle  with  Mr. 
he  felt  keenly  the  manner  in  ’ 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  House, 
fiowed  naturally  from  his  birth  and  breeding,  except  that 
the  vigour  of  a  strong  critical  intellect  led  him  to  convic¬ 
tions  of  his  own  in  politics.  Those  convictions  are  far 
enough  from  ours,  but  we  cannot  help  respecting  them  when 
we  consider  in  what  an  uncongenial  soil  they  were  developed. 
William,  third  Duke  of  Portland;  the  head  of  the  Tory 
Administration  which  succeeded  the  Ministry  of  "  All  the 
Talents,”  married  one  of  his  daughters.  Lady  Charlotte 
Bentinck,  to  Charles  Greville,  grandson  of  the  fifth  Lord 
Warwick.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  had  "  his  nest 
feathered  ”  for  him  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  before  he 
was  out  of  his  school  days.  His  grandfather,  the  Duke,  a 
Prime  Minister  and  a  party  chief,  secured  him  a  pleasant 
and  well-remunerated  sinecure,  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  reversion  to  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Privy  Council.  After  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Greville  made 
his  entrance  into  public  life  as  private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  a  member  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet.  Naturally, 
he  made  his  way  at  once  into  the  best  society,  where  the 
agreeable  qualities  that  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  journal — 
the  keen  observation,  the  fine  critical  judgment,  and  above 
all,  the  manly  uprightness  of  spirit  that  distinguished  him — 
soon  made  him  a  favourite  and  a  success. 

In  1818  he  began  to  keep  a  journal,  being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  He  was  already  "  in  society a  lover 
of  wits,  litter atev/rs,  and  exquisites,  of  Rogers,  Alvanley, 
Luttrell,  and  the  strange  circle  that  surrounded  the  Duke 
of  York.  From  the  first  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Oat- 
lands,  the  Duke’s  place  in  Surrey,  now  degraded  from  a 
palace  to  a  big  joint-stock  hotel.  .  Mr.  Greville  describes  it 
as  "  the  worst  managed  establishment  in  England.  There 
are  a  great  many  servants,  and  nobody  waits  on  you  ;  a 
vast  number  of  horses,  and  none  to  ride  or  drive  ” — ^the 
last;  it  seems,  being  inaccessible,  because  the  Duchess 
"  appropriated  them  all  to  herself.”  Yet  she  was  a  kindly, 
generous,  and  hospitable  woman,  though  of  very  peculiar 
habits.  "  She  seldom  goes  to  bed,  or  if  she  does,  only  for 
an  hour  or  two ;  she  sleeps  dressed  upon  a  couch,  some¬ 
times  in  one  room,  sometimes  in  another.  She  frequently 
walks  out  very  late  at  night  or  rather  early  in  the  morning, 
and  she  always  sleeps  with  open  windows.”  Her  husband 
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a  prodigious  quantity  of  hair,  women’s  hair,  of  all 
colours  and  lengths,  some  locks  with  the  powder  and 
pomatum  still  sticking  to  them,  heaps  of  women’s  gloves, 
gages  d'a^nour  which  he  had  got  at  balls,  and  with  the 
perspiration  still  marked  on  the  fingers,  notes  and  letters  in 
abundance,  but  not  much  that  was  of  any  political  conse¬ 
quence.”  So  we  leave  this  royal  sensuaUst’s  memory,  and 
turn  to  the  record  of  another  reign. 


ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN. 

Ulrich  von  Hvtteny  hi$  Life  and  Times.  By  David  Friedrich  Strauss. 

Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  Mrs.  G.  Sturve. 

Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.  ® 

The  biography  of  a  leader  of  the  German  Reformation  is 
especially  seasonable  on  occasion  of  the  present  renewal  of 
the  inveterate  confiict  between  Roman  assumption  and 
Teutonic  independence,  and  that  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
more  particularly  so,  inasmuch  as,  although  a  theologian 
when  circumstances  required,  he  nevertheless  in  the 
represented  the  Reformation  on  the  secular  side.  The 
advance  of  intellect  has  in  our  day  thrown  dogma  into  the 
background,  and  the  controversy  with  Rome  is  less  concerned 
with  her  doctrines  in  the  abstract  than  with  her  endeavours 
to  apply  them  practically  in  the  restraint  of  free  inquiry, 
the  dictation,  of  political  action,  or  the  regulation  of  social 
life.  The  nineteenth  century  thus  sjunpathises 'rather  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  than  with  that  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  justly  so,  the  former  representing  the  essential, 
the  latter  but  an  accidental  condition  of  human  progress. 
Not  every  apostle  of  Renaissance,  however,  has  the  sagacity 
to  discern  the  occasional  necessity  for  Reform.  Erasmus 
could  not  see  it,  Reuchlin  could  not  see  it,  the  Humanists 
in  general  could  not  see  it,  Hutten  did  see  it,  and  the 
decision  with  which  the  scholar  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
divines  is  after  all  his  most  substantial  title  to  renown.  The 
religious  reformers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,,  represented 
the  democratic  principle  in  their  age.  Their  theology  may 
have  been  narrow,  but  they  wers  at  all  events  resolved  that 
the  Bible  should  be  accessible  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  Humanists,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
occupied  the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Arnold  deplores 
that  Bishop  Oolenso  did  not  write  in  Latin.  **  There  is  but 
one  God,”  wrote  the  excellent  Mutianus,  **and  one  Goddess, 
but  there  are  many  forms  and  many  names :  Jupiter,  Sol, 
Apollo,  Moses,  Christ,  Luna,  Ceres,  Proserpina,  Tellus, 
Mary.  But  do  not  spread  it  abroad ;  we  must  keep  silence 
on  these  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  religious  matters  we 
must  employ  fables  and  enigmas  as  a  veil.  Thou  who  hast 
the  grace  of  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest  God,  shouldst  in 
secret  despise  the  little  Gods.”  Obviously  ‘‘the  little  Gods,” 
i.e.,  the  saints  of  the  calendar,  might  safely  reciprocate  the 
disdain  of  Mutianus.  Although,  therefore,  Hutten  is  after 
^  much  more  of  a  Humanist  than  of  a  religious  reformer, 
it  is  his  aggressiveness  fully  as  much  as  his  intellectual 
distinction  that  has  procured  him  his  conspicuous  place  in 
history.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enough  of  a  theo¬ 
logian  to  rank  as  a  power  in  his  own  age,  and  sufficiently 
secular  to  be  interesting  and  congenial  to  ours. 

The  ardour  with  which  Hutten  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Reformation  may  well  have  been  in  some 
measure  the  result  of  propensities  inherited  from  a  long 
line  of  pugnacious  forefathers ;  **  distinguished,”  says 

Strauss,  “  for  burning  villages,  driving  off  herds  of  cattle, 
nnd  plundering  merchants.”  The  world  would  probably 
have  heard  of  him  only  as  an  emulator  of  these  ancestral 
exploits,  but  for  the  fortunate  delicacy  of  constitution  which 
(as  is  supposed)  led  to  his  being  destined  for  the  monastic 
profession.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  youth  and  of  his  era 
t^t  he  should  have  fied  before  taking  the  vows,  and  that 
^  city  of  refuge  should  have  been  a  university.  This 
Regira  is  a  significant  event,  the  emancipation  of  study 
irom  ecclesiastical  restraint  could  not  be  more  dramatically 
symbolised.  In  taking  this  step  he  condemned  himself  for 
a  long  period  to  a  life  of  wandering  and  hardship.  After 
sundiy  adventures,  productive  of  several  Latin  poems  on 
pei^nal  matters,  we  find  him  at  Vienna,  striking  the  chord 
which  vibrated  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
poetical  address  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the  Venetian 


war  is  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  only  needing  to  be 
diverted  from  the  comparatively  trivial  occasion  which  pro¬ 
voked  it  to  the  wider  subject  of  Germany’s  relations  with 
Rome  to  become  an  important  element  in  the  general  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  times.  The  needful  impulse  was  supplied  by  a 
visit  to  Italy,  just  as  Pope  Julius  H.  was  attaining  the 
summit  of  his  military  reputation.  In  epigrams  written  at 
this  date,  Hutten  speedrs  of  this  militant  Pontiff  with  a  free¬ 
dom  which  shows  how  deeply  the  prestige  of  the  Church 
was  already  impaired.  His  aversion,  however,  was  not  fully 
matured  until  a  second  visit  some  years  subsequently.  In 
the  interval  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  and  had  become  reconciled  to  his  own  family 
through  his  participatioh  in  a  feud  with  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  who  had  assassinated  one  of  his  brothers.  His 
father  now  opened  his  coffers  to  him  upon  condition  of  his 
proceeding  to  Rome  and  there  stud3dng  the  law :  his  compli¬ 
ance,  and  consequent  residence  at .  Rome,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  disgust  with  the  Papacy.  During  this 
period  he  contributed  largely  to  that  riotous  outburst  of 
sarcastic  fun,  the  **  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,”  in  which, 
on  occasion  of  the  persecution  of  Reuchlin  by  the  monks  of 
Cologne,  the  ignorance,  stolidity,  and  malice  of  the 
monastic  orders  are  exposed  with  a  humour  unfortunately 
inseparable  from  the  jargon  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
There  seems  no  probability,  however,  that  Hutten  or 
any  other  of  the  Humanists  would  have  proceeded  beyond 
raillery  at  the  ignorance,  or  invective  against  the  rapacity 
of  churchmen,  when  suddenly  the  bold  initiative  of  Luther 
compelled  every  thinking  man  to  pronounce  whether 
the  need  for  reform  existed  only  in  secular  things,  or 
whether  the  deposit  of  the  faith  itself  was  not  as  adul¬ 
terated  as  the  administration  of  it  was  corrupt.  Hutten, 
who  had  up  to  this  period  given  little  evidence  of 
theological  sjmipathies,  placed  himself  boldly  at  the  side  of 
Luther.  From  this  time,  as  Strauss  remarks,  his  human¬ 
istic  standpoint  is  exchanged  for  a  biblical  one ;  his  writ¬ 
ings  abound  in  quotations  from  the  Scriptures ;  and,  a  still 
more  important  change,  are  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  in 
Latin,  but  in  German.  The  change  was  detrimental  to  the 
literary  finish  of  his  productions ;  he  is  much  less  at  home 
with  the  Scriptures  than  with  the  classics ;  and  Luther 
alone  possessed  the  secret  of  stamping  the  grandeur  of  his 
own  nature  on  the  as  yet  uncouth  tongue  of  Germany.  He 
became,  however,  a  popular  author,  and  was  able  to  gratify 
the  worthy  Palsgrave  von  Simmem,  who  had  said  that  if  he 
ever  wrote  anything  plain-spoken,  he  should  like  to  see  it.” 
Tracts,  poems,  translations  of  his  Latin  writings,  issued 
with  rapidity  from  the  asylum  he  had  found  with  the 
chivalrous  Franz  von  Sickingen,  a  kindred  spirit,  whom  he 
had  led  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
gave  no  obscure  indications  of  a  readiness  to  vindicate  the 
oppressed  peasants  against  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Sickin- 
gen’s  patriotism,  unfortunately,  was  not  untainted  by  per¬ 
sonal  aims,  and  an  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  elector  of 
Treves  ended  in  his  ruin.  Forced  from  his  retreat,  Hutten 
took  refuge  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  where  he  speedily 
expired,  worn  out  by  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  still 
more  by  a  wasting  disease,  the  penalty  of  his  own  impru¬ 
dence.  His  last  days  were  further  embittered  by  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  Erasmus,  who,  in  resenting  an  unseemly  but  not 
ungrounded  attack  upon  his  cautious  lukewarmness,  achieved 
a  literary  victory  at  the  expense  of  his  character  for 
urbanity. 

The  most  important  of  Hutten’s  acknowledged  writings 
are  his  *  Dialogues,*  in  which  he  successfully  imitat^ 
Lucian.  Their  principal  characteristics  are  vehemence  and 
caustic  wit,  the  former  so  fervent  and  genuine  as  to  carry 
the  readw  away  even  now  that  the  latter  has  inevitably 
become  tarnished  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  significant  of 
the  effect  he  produced  on  his  contemporaries  that  most  of 
the  anonjunous  satires  of  the  age  should  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  including  some  which  he  hardly  equalled. 
Such  compositions  supplied  the  want  of  a  political  press, 
and  their  rapid  diffusion  attests  the  existence,  eveii  at  that 
period,  of  an  intelligent  and  influential  public  opinion.^  In 
our  day  Hutten  would  have  been  a  brilliant  Liberal  jour¬ 
nalist,  the  Carrel  or  Borne  or  Fonblanque  of  his  age  and 
nation.  He  is  no  less  interesting  as  a  man  than  as  an 
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.Sevign^  much  in  the  way  that  an  accomplished  govemegg 
might  do  as  she  walked  in  the  woods  with  an  unusuaUv 
inteUigent  pupU.  The  aim  of  the  book  has  been  to  collect 
a  garland  of  flowers  from  the  history  of  modem  Europe 
and  to  present  each  in  such  a  way  that  the  full  colour  and 
fragrance  of  its  persoiudity  should  be  brought  vividly  out 
The  aim  is  excellent,  the  choice  of  names  distinguished  • 
the  only  thing  that  seems  wanting  is  a  greater  grasp  of 
character,  a  deeper  range  of  study,  and  a  more  chastened 
fancy.  In  that  delightful  book  of  Mrs.  Browning’s,  *  The 
Greek  Christian  Poets,’  the  same  plan  has,  with  variations 
of  course,  been  followed.  But  how  different  is  the  effect  i 


author,  and  on  the  same  ground  of  the  union  of  conflicting 
tendencies  in  his  person.  Even  as  his  intellectual  character 
combined  the  Beformer  with  the  Humanist,  so  his  temper 
blended  the  traits  of  the  man  of  the  pen  with  those  of  the 
man  of  the  sword.  Sprung  from  a  military  caste,  he 
wrought  in  the  spirit  and  not  seldom  with  the  weapons  of 
his  martial  and  masterful-  forefathers.  He  drew  hk  sword 
against  five  disrespectful  Frenchmen  at  once,  and  is  credibly 
related  to  have  stopped  three  abbots  upon  the  highway. 
Soldier  of  letters,  and  not  a  little  of  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
if  not  the  noblest  or  purest,  he  is  the  moBt  dashing  and 
chivalrous  figure  of  the  Beformation.  The  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  is  indisputable,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  not 
a  few  ornaments  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  the  reli¬ 
gious  aspect  which  they  ultimately  assumed  must  be 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  He 
was  probably  incapable  of  profound  or  matured  views 
on  any  speculative  question ;  his  shrewdness  and  manliness 
were  revolted  by  folly  or  imposture,  and  his  combative 
instinct  grasped  eogerly  at  the  handiest  weapon  of  attack. 
In  his  private  rations  he  seems  to  have  displayed  all  the 
warmth,  impressionability,  and  inconstancy  of  his  sanguine 
temperament.  His  character  has  suffered  by  a  temporary 
condescension  to  excess,  which  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  but  for  its  disastrous  consequences.  Mrs.  Sturge  has  all 
but  omitted  Strauss’s  discussion  of  this  subject.  It  is  not 
explained  how  she  came  to  read  what  she  does  not  think 
fit  to  be  written.  If  her  scruples  were  valid,  she  should 
not  have  meddled  with  the  book.  All  this  delicacy  is, 
in  fact,  misplaced  ;  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  original 
that  need  offend  the  most  fastidious  reader.  Mrs.  Sturge’s 
version  is  unimpeachable  in  point  of  accuracy,  and  may  be 
perused  with  perfect  comfort,  if  without  any  very  lively 
sensation  of  pleasure.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  original, 
whose  symmetrical  structure,  pellucid  diction,  and  playful 
ease  oouid  only  have  been  reproduced  by  a  consummate 
master  of  style.  Any  respectable  translation,  however,  must 
preserve  the  peculiar  piquancy  imparted  by  the  treatment  of 
a  Gothic  subject  in  the  spirit  of  modem  culture.  A  theme 
which  would  have  afforded  a  Carlyle  matter  for  a  Titanic 
prose  epic  is  here  regarded  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  the  author’s  genius  is  shown  in  tempering,  instead  of 
exaggerating,  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 


written  a  page  about  each  of  them.  But  Miss  King  has  not 
this  art  of  biographical  penetration,  and  with  names  so 
fascinating  as  Chaucer,  Cervantes,  Galileo,  on  her  lips,  she 
fails  to  stamp  any  distinct  picture  of  a  personality  mi  the 
mind.  Her  worst  failures  are  Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Spenser ; 
her  greatest  successes  are  the  less  exalted  figures  of  the 
unfortunate  Henrietta  Stuart  and  Captain  King,  Cook’s 
companion  and  successor. 

These  little  biographies  are  more  properly  speaking  tiny 
historical  ?;iovelettes.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  what  it 
actually  known  of  the  lives  of  these  distinguished  persons, 
the  authoress  gives  the  reins  to  her  fancy,  and  builds  up  at 
every  moment  an  ideal  scene,  into  which  she  attempts  to 
group  the  great  contemporaries  of  the  character  under 
discussion.  This  may  legitimately  be  done,  and  is  done 
with  great  effect  by  the  best  writers ;  but  it  is  a  grace 
style  which  needs  to  be  kept  sharply  in  check,  and  which 
should  at  the  most  be  exercised  very  sparingly.  Hardly  a 
page  of  Miss  King’s  book  is  without  it,  and  in  fact  the 
fanciful  so  overpowers  the  historical  element  that  OGoe 
hesitates  in  recommending  what  in  all  other  respects  is  a 
very  pretty  and  harmless  book.  A  -couple  of  extracts  will 
exemplify  the  nature  though  not  the  frequency  of  this 
fault.  It  is  true  that  we  possess  but  scanty  materials  for 
building  up  a  biography  of  the  beautiful  poetess,  VitUwia 
Colonna,  yet  quite  enough  is  known  to  render  such  a  passage 
of  wild  speculation  as  the  following  needless : — 

Vittoria  must  often  have  visited  at  the  Vatican,  to  kiis  and  be 
blessed  by  the  rough  but  kindly  hands  of  the  warrior  Pope,  her 
father’s  friend.  As  she  came  down  the  Scala  Regia,  her  nurse  (fol* 
lowing  the  easterns  of  her  class  in  every  age  and  in  every  land)  may 
perhaps  have  turned  into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  Vittoria  .  .  .  may 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  strange-looking  figure,  covered  all  ovw 
with  many-coloured  stains  of  paint,  that  seemed  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  to  be  banging,  back  downwards,  like  a  spider  from  the 

ceiling . Little  did  that  man  know  how  near  to  him  at  that 

moment  was  the  only  music  that  was  ever  completely  to  soothe  for 
awhile  the  ruffled  pinions  of  his  soul.  Little  did  Michael  Angelo 
suspect  the  presence  of  Vittoria  Colonna  1 

Kote  that  Miss  King,  in  the  course  of  the  above  pass^, 
bas  come  to  have  tbe  most  sincere  belief  in  her  own  little 
myth.  She  is  haunted  with  a  desire  for  the  scenic  compoBitkm 
of  figures,  and  what  she  begins  with  a  discreet  ‘^may  perhaps 
she  ends  with  a  triumphant  *^did.”  More  disagr^able  is 
such  clap-trap  invention  as  the  following  passage  about 
Chaucer : — 

Even  as  his  mother  told  him  the  wonderful  story  of  “  St.  Margaret 
and  the  Monster,”  he  may  have  heard  her  whisper  timidly  to  somi 
sister  or  friend  the  wish  that  she  could  teach  her  son  more  of  what 
was  in  that  Book  which  had  hitherto  been  a  sealed  volume  for  ths 
unlearned,  but  which  (in  spite  of  all  that  priest  or  friar  might  wy) 
the  people  were  beginning  dimly  to  guess  would  show  them  the  LigW 
of  the  world,  not  in  a  glass  darkly,  as  they  knew  Him  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs,  but  face  to  face,  as  a  man  knows  his  friend. 

This  is  in  the  worst  manner  of  the  authoress  of  the 
'  Schomberg-Cotta  Family  ;*  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Miss  King’s  little  romances  are  very  rarely  so  twaddling  m 
this.  It  is  noticeable,  as  showing  the  bent  of  the  author^  * 
mind  in  regarding  matters  of  history,  that  when,  in  her 
really  very  pretty  study  of  Madame  B^camier,  she  has  to 
refer  to  the  First  French  Bevolution,  the  author  whose  aoooun 
of  those  scenes  naturally  rises  to  her  mind  is  none  of  the 
graver  historians,  is  not  even  Carlyle  with  his  vigorous  pio- 
turesqueness,  but  is  Dickens  1  As  though  no  other  wri 


A  CLUSTEE  OF  LIVES. 

A  Cluiter  of  Lioet.  By  Alice  King.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  book  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  sign  of  the  progress 
of  general  culture.  With  its  merits  and  its  short^mings 
it  could  scarcely  have  existed  in  English  before  the  present 
decade,  and  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  books 
of  aesthetic  criticism  which  are  the  peculiar  outcome  of  the 
latest  phrase  of  our  intellectual  life  that  the  tenderly 
romantic  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Letitia  Landon  did 
to  the  stronger  lyrical  meat  of  Byron  and  Campbell.  There 
has  always  been  a  tendency  in  the  enlightened  and  accom¬ 
plished  women  of  a  period  to  reproduce  in  fainter  colours 
the  revivals  of  their  own  oontemporauies.  So  Mrs.  Badcliffe, 
with  her  stagey  novels,  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  German  romanticism  of  Kotzebue  and  his  followers ;  so 
Charlotte  Smith,  with  her  colourless  and  languid  sonnets, 
was  almost  the  first  writer  who  popularised  the  return  to 
nobler  forms  of  lyrical  expression ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
book  before  us,  closely  simulating  as  it  does,  in  a  superficial 
way,  the  over-subtle  analysis  of  works  of  literary  art  which 
is  specially  characteristic  of  so  much  of  the  most  careful 
writing  of  our  day,  seems  at  the  same  time  to  court  and  yet 
to  deprecate  comparison  with  such  writers  as  Mr.  Symonds 
and  Pater.  Miss  King,  however,  will  bear  comparison 
with  these  writers  as  little  as  Charlotte  Smith  with  Words¬ 
worth,  and  it  does  what  is  charming  in  her  book  a 
great  injustice  that  its  manner  and  subject  suggest  theirs  so 
^ten. 

In  point  of  fact,  '  A  Cluster  of  lives  *  cannot  pretend  to 
any  critical  importance  whatever.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
original  study  or  of  strong  imaginative  power  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  The  authoress  discourses,  with  placid  grace, 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  of  Joan  of  Aic,  or  of  Madaia©  do 
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«it  is  not  her  intention  to  dwell  upon  that  terrible  page  of 
the  world’s  history,”  since  the  prince  of  our  novelists  has 
told  us”  all  about  it.  Very  well !  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
quarrel  with  the  amiable  authoress  for  the  natural  bent  of 
her  mind  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  needful  to  point  out  that 
she  is  not  eminently  fitted  by  it  for  the  task  of  original 
biography. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  would  be  as  untrue, as  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  deny  this  pretty  book  a  large  share  of 
merit.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  pure,  refined, 
and  easy  ;  the  shifting  scenes,  unreal  as  they  are,  are  very 
pretty,  very  innocent,  and  amusingly  painted.  On  the 
whole,  the  later  essays  seem  the  best,  and  those  on  Ariosto 
and  Petrarch  are  deserving  of  special  praise.  The  enthu¬ 
siastic  nature  of  the  latter,  with  its  mixture  of  l3rrical 
afflatus,  earthly  vanity,  and  mediaeval  pedantry,  is  better — 
that  is  to  say,  more  accurately  rendered  than  the  sensuous 
abandon  of  Ariosto,  with  the  bolder  sides  of  whose  charac¬ 
ter  the  authoress  is  too  refined  to  be  able  to  sympathise. 
Yet,  even  in  her  essay  on  Petrarch,  Miss  King  fails  to  rise 
above  commonplace ;  her  outlines  are  feeble  and  sketchy. 
Who  will  not  turn  from  her  slight  pages  to  that  sublime 
study  in  which  Walter  Savage  Landor  gathers  together  into 
thirty  pages  of  the  *  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree  ’  all  the 
noblest  thoughts  and  deeds  of  Petrarch’s  unique  life  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  to  scholarship  and  love  ? 

When  we  have  said  that  *  A  Cluster  of  Lives  ’  is  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  to  be  a  gift-book  for  imaginative  and  thoughtful 
girls,  and  that  its  pages  are  uniformly  graceful  and  correct, 
we  have  said  the  best  we  can  for  what  is  really  a  very  slight 
performance. 
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J.  M.  Fothergill,  M.D.  £diii.  kc.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1874. 

The  Management  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  Howard  Barrett,  M.R.C.S.,  kc.  Routledge  and  Sons.  1875. 

Practical  Guide  to  Health,  <^e.,  with  Hints  to  Mothers.  By  Dr. 
Arnold  Lees,  F.L.S.  Kempster  and  Co.  1874. 

In  this  country  hygiene  has  not  yet  attained  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  science,  but  has  been  left  hovering  on 
the  confines  of  several  other  sciences  without  any  strictly 
defined  position  of  its  own.  In  Bavaria,  however,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  place  has  lately  been  assigned  to  this  important 
branch  of  sociology,  and  henceforth  all  domains  of  hygienic 
inquiry,  will  be  included  under  a  new  and  distinct  faculty 
in  the  University  of  Munich,  where  an  Institute  of  Hygiene 
is  at  the  present  moment  being  organised.  The  Bavarian 
Chambers  have  made  a  grant  of  200,000  gulden  for  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  this  institution,  while  its 
future  successful  development,  as  well  as  its  practical  utility, 
seems  to  be  assured  by  the  fact  that  its  organisation  and 
direction  have  been  undertaken  by  Professor  von  Petten- 
kofer,  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence.  This  eminent 
physical  chemist  had  long  urged  upon  the  ministerial  and 
academic  authorities  of  Bavaria  the  importance  to  public 
health  and  to  the  better  understanding  of  sanitary  laws  and 
conditions  that  a  special  School  of  Hygiene  should  be 
established  at  Munich  in  connection  with  the  University ; 
hut  his  recommendation  continued  unheeded  until  the  close 
of  last  year,  when  he  received  an  invitation  from  Vienna  to 
come  to  the  Austrian  capital,  in  order  that  he  might  there 
establish  and  occupy,  very  nearly  on  his  own  terms,  a  chair 
for  the  teaching  of  any  branch  of  medical  knowledge  that 
he  might  himself  select.  The  liberal  spirit  in  which  this 
academical  carte  hlariche  had  been  tendered  to  their 
countryman  by  the  Austrian  mother-university  having  had 
fhe  salutary  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  Bavarian 
^gnitaries  to  his  merits,  led  at  once  to  the  adoption  of  the 
necessary  steps  for  establishing  the  institution  which  he 
nad  80  long  had  at  heart,  and  has,  we  are  assured,  put  an 
end  to  all  further  risk  of  his  being  lured  from  the  banks  of 
ne  Iser  to  those  of  the  Danube. 

We  wish  that  some  one  or  more  of  our  Universities  might 
.  ape^ly  induced  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  Bavarian 
®J8ter,  and  secure  for  hygienic  knowledge  amongst  ourselves 
ne  fostering  care  of  another  Von  Pettenkofer.  But  till 
kis  more  desirable  state  of  things  shall  be  established,  we 
naust  rest  content  to  see  questions  of  hygiene  discussed  by 


amateurs  and  outsiders,  with  or  without  qualifications  for 
the  tasks  they  assume.  There  is  no  lack  of  books  which 
undertake  to  instruct  us  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  and  individual  health,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  a  marked  indency  in  the  generality  of 
such  works  to  ignore  all  considerations  of  fitness  between 
the  matters  discussed  and  the  circles  of  readers  to  whom 
they  are  presented.  It  is  not  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
adduced  that  we  would  object,  for  they  are  often  unassail¬ 
able.  The  matter  introduced  into  such  works  may  also  be 
undeniably  true,  but  then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  we  all  know  what  Faraday’s  defini¬ 
tion  was  for  such  a  mal-position  of  atoms.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  objection  that  may  be  advanced 
I  with  unwelcome  frequency  against  the  majority  of  that  large 
class  of  popular  works  on  Hygiene  which  come  to  us  in 
shoals  under  the  persuasive  titles  of  simple  *  Guides  to 
Health,’  ‘Hints  to  Mothers,’  ‘Aids  to  the  Home  Treatment 
of  Domestic  Maladies,’  &c.,  &c. 

Nothing  that  falls  within  the  reviewer’s  province  can  be 
considered  as  less  welcome  than  the  task  of  having  to 
attempt  to  form  a  fair  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  such 
books  as  these.  The  diflficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  authors  are  in  many  cases  well  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  they  treat,  belonging  as  a  rule  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  they  occasionally  bring  forward  so  vast  an 
accumulation  of  facts  from  medical,  ethical,  moral,  social, 
chemical,  physiological  and  other  sources  of  knowledge  that 
one  instinctively  feels  there  can  be  nothing  left  to  say  or 
ask  in  the  same  directions  that  has  not  been  said.  But 
then  the  inquiry  involuntarily  presents  itself  to  one’s  mind, 
why  were  the  books  written  at  all,  and  why,  if  they  were 
written,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
addressed,  ^par  excellence,  to  Mothers  of  Families,  as  they 
almost  invariably  are  ? 

The  writers  always  protest,  in  more  or  less  emphatic 
terms,  their  spotless  innocence  of  any  wish  to  supersede 
the  family  practitioner  at  the  domestic  hearth  ;  but  as  they 
usually  provide  the  materfamilias  with  the  most  minutely 
and  unreservedly  explicit  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
nearly  every  form  of  disease,  they  can  scarcely  blame  us  for 
having  misgivings  in  regard  to  their  motives,  and  very 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  utility — one  might  almost  go  so  fai- 
as  to  say  the  harmlessness— of  this  species  of  literature. 
Then,  moreover,  as  if  it  were  not  puzzling  enough  for  any 
ordinarily  well-informed  and  intelligent  woman  to  find  her¬ 
self  called  upon,  without  experience  of  any  kind,  to  decide, 
on  the  sole  authority  of  one  book,  how  to  treat  her  own 
and  her  children’s  real  or  simulated  maladies,  the  majority 
of  those  who  provide  stereotyped  rules  of  treatment  for 
amateur  home  practitioners  usually  put  the  finishing-stroke 
j  to  their  temerity  by  supplying  their  readers  with  tabulated 
lists  of  prescriptions,  to  which  they  are  referred  by  means 
of  corresponding  figures.  The  only  consolation  one  has  in 
contemplating  the  probable  mischief  that  would  result  if 
any  woman  should  be  led  by  these  plausible  guides  to  . 
attempt  being  her  own  chemist  and  apothecary,  as  well  as 
her  own  and  her  family’s  physician  and  surgeon,  is  that  . 
most  mothers  would  be  at  once  too  timid  and  too  sensible 
to  rush  blindly  into  such  appalling  dangers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  popular  writers  on  domestic 
medical  treatment  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  occupy¬ 
ing  debateable  ground,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
fectly  conscious  of  the  anomalous  character  of  the  position 
they  have  assumed.  Like  squatters  on  other  men’s  lands, 
they  have  to  adopt  an  attitude  at  once  aggressive  and  de¬ 
precatory,  if  they  would  hope  to  keep  their  slippery  footing. 
This  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  this  affected  concession  to 
the  claims  of  the  profession,  whose  responsibilities  they  first 
usurp,  and  then  pass,  by  a  sort  of  tour  deforce,  into  the  hands 
of  their  readers,  are  not  calculated  to  raise  our  faith  in  their 
singleness  of  purpose.  Our  want  of  confidence  is  still  more 
confirmed  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  we  find  a  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  such  writers,  not  merely  to  wish  it  to  • 
be  understood  that  they  are  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  rules  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong,  but  also  to 
enter  into  a  tripartite  flirtation — if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  term — with  allopathy,  hydropathy,  and  homoeopathy, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  Chinaman,  accorifing  to 
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hif«  lights,  may  be  quite  consistent  when  he  proclaims  his 
opinion  or  faith  as  follows: — My  religion  is  good— -your 
religion  is  good ;  then  let  us  agree  to  call  all  religions 
equally  good ;  but  we  are  hardly  as  yet  prepared  amongst 
ourselves  to  trust  in  so  elastic  a  framework  of  belief  in 
regard  to  scientific  dogmas. 

The  three  works  whose  names  head  these  remarks  present, 
in  a  marked  although  unequal  degree,  all  the  merits  and 
demerits  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention.  We  neither 
wish  to  impugn  the  facts  adduced,  or  the  excellence  of  the 
modes  of  treatment  prescribed  in  these  works  for  every 
emergency  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave ;  but  we  see 
little  to  commend  in  the  motives  which  prompt  their  pub¬ 
lication,  and  still  less  in  the  selection  of  the  special  circle  of 
readers  to  whom  they  address  themselves. 

Dr.  Milner  Fothergill’s  work  on  the  *  Maintenance  of 
Health  '  stands  not  only  first  in  serial  order,  but  also  veiy 
far  first  in  order  of  merit  over  the  other  two  on  our  list. 
For  although,  as  we  think,  he  trespasses  too  much  on  the 
ground  of  the  monthly  nurse  and  the  accoucheur,  and  keeps 
his  readers  too  long  hovering  over  the  confines  of  objection¬ 
ably  suggestive  matters,  which  can  claim  no  possible  right 
of  place  on  the  field  of  discussion,  “Lay  Readers,”  for 
whom  he  says  his  book  is  intended,  may  possibly  derive 
benefit  from  his  very  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  dangers 
they  have  to  avoid  and  the  conditions  which  they  have  to 
take  into  consideration  as  they  pass  through  the  various 
stages  of  youth,  maturity,  and  age.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
we  do  not  care  for  scientific  instruction  to  be  quite  so  thickly 
padded  with  moralisings  as  it  is  in  Dr.  Fothergill’s  pages,  and 
we  fail  to  see  the  propriety  or  utility  of  such  a  style  of 
writing  as  the  one  shown  in  the  following  extract,  which  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  author’s  manher  of  addressing  his  readers. 
“  It  must  be  a  painful  reflection,”  he  says,  “  for  parents, 
when  standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  child,  to  think 
that  this  early  death,  often  after  painful  sufiferings,  is 
largely  their  own  work,  and  the  <firect  consequence  of 
their  lack  of  will  and  firmness.  There  is,  however,  much 
reason  to  hope  that  ground  cereals  and  milk  will  again 
become  the  favourite  food  for  children,  and  that  the  taste 
for  fat  will  be  revived.  When  that  day  arrives,  the  death- 
rate  from  tubercle,  especially  among  the  young,  will  be 
materially  lowered  1”  If  the  reader  does  not  object  to  this 
species  of  mentorial  olla  podrida,  he  will  no  doubt  find 
much  to  interest  and  instruct  him  in  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
various  chapt  ers  on  food,  clothes,  stimulants,  mental  strain, 
emergencies,  &c.  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  submit  to  a  process 
of  self-examination  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  he  has  mastered  the  con¬ 
tents,  he  may  possibly  find  himself  assisted  by  the  num¬ 
bered  list  of  propositions  appended  to  each  section  of  the 
work,  in  which  the  previously  discussed  matters  are  cate¬ 
gorically  formulated. 

Dr.  Howard  Barrett  “is  desirous,”  as  he  informs  us,  “of 
l)eing  useful  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  and  to  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  section  of  our  race  ”  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
ho  wishes  to  “  add  his  trifling  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind  and  to  shed  a  little  light  through 
the  Stygian  darkness  that  surrounds  medical  subjects.” 
These  ambitious  aspirations  he  endeavours  to  realise  by 
initiating  his  lady-readers  into  the  mysteries  of  the  medical, 
obstetrical,  and  surgical  treatment  of  a  large  class  of 
diseases,  and  he  seems  to  expect  that  by  the  help  of  his 
book  mothers  will  be  able  to  acquire  the  almost  superhuman 
amount  of  knowledge  and  discrimination  necessary  to  decide 
in  cases  of  emergency  whether  the  83rmptom8  manifested 
foreshadow  a  fit  or  a  fever,  and  whether  external  appear¬ 
ances  and  internal  conditions  indicate  the  action  of  a 
normal  physiological  process,  or  the  existence  of  an  organic 
lesion.  This  large  faith  in  the  sense  and  appreciativeness 
of  women  is  the  more  remarkable  on  Dr.  Barrett’s  part 
since  he  holds  decided  views  in  regard  to  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  sound  medical  knowledge  on  the  feminine  charac¬ 
ter  ;  the  so-called  medical  education  “  being,”  as  he  thmks, 
“  a  process  adapted  to  unsex  a  woman,  and  rub  off  that 
bloom  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  and  that  ineffable  purity 
and  white-souled  sensitiveness  s^inst  defilement  which  is 
the  glory  and  charm  of  a  true  woman.” 

Dr.  Arnold  Lees,  like  the  two  writers  already  named, 


floats  his  book  into  publicity  under  the  fostering  protection 
of  a  sponsor,  but  instead  of  choosing  for  his  patron  such  a 
well-known  authority  as  Dr.  Ferrier  or  Dr.  Farr,  to  whom 
Drs.  Fothergill  and  Barrett  have  respectively  dedicated 

their  works,  he  words  his  dedicatory  address  as  follows  • _ 

“  To  the  Memory  of  the  Mother,  who  by  simple  and  intelli¬ 
gent  home  treatment  successfully  tided  over  the  troubles  of 
his  early  years  without  a  doctor,  and  first  inspired  him  with 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  Physician — as  a  means  of  connect¬ 
ing  his  effort  with  its  source  in  the  receding  years— this 
volume  is  Dedicated  by  the  Son.”  *  We  fail  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  these  lines,  and  of  other  portions  of  Dr.  Lees’ 
volume,  which,  either  through  the  printer’s  neglect  or  his 
own  oversight,  come  to  us  in  a  decidedly  ungrammatical 
form.  We  would  further  suggest  that  in  a  future  edition 
the  author  should  dispense  with  French  words,  for  although 
they  are  obviously  made  use  of  from  a  sense  of  delicacy 
— which  in  our  own  opinion,  however,  is  entirely  misplaced 
— their  incorrect  spelling  wholly  frustrates  his  considerate 
intentions. 

Dr.  Lees’  *  General  Rules,’  *  Directions  on  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sick,’  and  his  '  Observations  on  the  dangers  of 
over-Stimulation,’  are  sensible  enough,  but  we  must  express 
our  unqualified  objection  to  the  manner  and  amplification 
with  which  his  *  Hints  to  Mothers  ’  have  been  drawn  up, 
nor  can  we  perceive  any  very  good  ground  for  supposing 
that  such  books  as  his  can  be  trusted  to  prove  effectual 
*  Guides  to  the  Home  Treatment  of  the  Common  Aihnents 
of  Life.’  E.  Nielsen. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES.’ 

Very  different  classes  of  readers  will  find  papers  to  intent 
them  in  the  present  Fortnightly  Review.  Readers  who  follow 
—as  most  thoughtful  men  do  now — the  controversy  between 
Orthodox  Religion  and  Science,  and  are  consequently  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  relations  between  Body  and  Mind,  will  find  a 
<x>llateral  question  very  clearly  discussed  in  Professor  Huxleys 
paper,  “On  the  Hypothesis  that  Animals  are  AutoiuatiL 
Tlie  facts  arranged  by  Mr.  Huxley  in  the  discussion  of  this 
hypothesis,  and  stated  with  his  usual  lucidity  and  poin^ 
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very  remarkable,  and  su^ygest  an  alteration  of  the  line  usually  !  the  key-note  to  her  character  is  struck  in  the  very  first  lines, 
drawn  between  automatic  and  conscious  actions.  Not  that  where  she  obiecta  to  the  nunnery  that  its  restraints  are  not 
the  facts  are  exactly  new  ;  the  novelty  and  freshness  lies  in  more  strict.  Nor  is  it  quite  a  fair  construction  of  Lucio’s 
the  statement  of  them.  Experimenters  have  long  been  aware  words  to  represent  him  as  respecting  Isabella  as  “  something 
that  a  decapitated  or  partially  disbrained  frog  will  perform  ensky’d  ana  sainted,  and  almost  an  immortal  spirit.”  It  is 
actions  that  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  done  with  a  the  nun  in  Isabella  that  worldly  and  polite  Lucio  professes 
purpose.  With  its  head  off,  it  will  try  first  one  leg  and  then  respect  for  : — 

the  other  to  remove  an  irritation  ;  and  when  it  can  neither  I  hold  yon  an  a  thing  ensky’d  and  sainted, 

see  nor  heg^  it  will  balance  itself,  and,  when  the  position  of  By  your  rmouncement  an  immortal  spirit. 

the  body  on  which  it  rests  is  changed,  will  perform  the  deli-  Mr.  Pater  mi^t,  perhaps,  have  made  more  of  the  contrast 

cate  actions  necessary  to  regain  balance,  as  if  it  had  a  deli-  between  Isabella  and  Mariana.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Mariana  has 

berate  purpose  and  determination  to  stick  to  its  seat  This  rather  blinded  criticism  to  Shakespeare’s  subtle  suggestion  of 

h:is  long  been  known  ;  but  three  months  ago  a  case  was  moral  weakness  in  Mariana.  In  the  fourth  act  she  is  intro- 


reported  in  a  French  paper  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
Zancet,  in  which  the  pitiless  vivisection  of  war  had  given 
scientific  men  an  opportunity  of  studying  similar  phenomena 

ill  a  human  being.  The  case  of  Serjeant  F - is  described  by 

Professor  Huxley  at  full  length.  This  unfortunate  man  was 
wounded  in  the  late  war,  and  since  then  has  been  subject  to 
what  cannot  be  described  further  than  as  ‘‘abnormal  states,” 
which  last  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours.  During  these  states  he 
“  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  walks  about,  dresses  and  undresses  him¬ 
self,  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  accustomed  hours.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  pins  may  be  run  into  his  b{>dy  without  causing  the  least  in¬ 
dication  of  pain  ;  no  odorous  substance,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
makes  the  least  impression  ;  he  eats  and  drinks  with  avidity 
whatever  is  offered,  and  takes  assafcetida,  or  vinegar,  or 
quinine,  as  readily  iis  water  ;  no  noise  affects  him,  and  light 
influences  him  only  under  certain  conditions.”  All  sorts  of 
ingenious  observations  have  been  made  upon  this  man  by  Dr. 
Mesnet.  The  sense  of  touch  seems  to  survive  the  collapse  of 
the  other  senses.  If  he  encounters  an  obstacle,  he  stumbles 
against  it,  and  feels  his  way  round  it.  Put  a  tobacco-pouch 
and  cigarette  paper  into  his  hands,  and  he  at  once  makes  him¬ 
self  a  cigarette,  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  feels  for  a  match,  strikes 
it,  lights  and  smokes.  If  his  cigarette  is  put  out,  he  stops, 
and  fidgets.  If  a  match  is  held  up  before  him,  he  disregaras 
it ;  but  if  it  is  put  into  his  hand,  he  strikes  it,  and  relights 
his  cigarette.  On  one  occasion  he  was  taken  into  a  garden 
and  a  rifle  put  into  bis  hand  ;  whereupon  he  went  through  all 
the  movements  of  a  skirmisher  with  a  watchful  enemy  before 
him.  The  question  raised  is  whether  the  man  is  conscious 
during  those  abnormal  states,  whether  those  skirmishing 
movements,  for  instance,  are  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
train  of  ideas,  or  whether  they  are  merely  automatical  or 
mechanical,  the  outcome  of  molecular  changes  in  the  man’s 
nervous  system  unaccompanied  by  consciousness.  Professor 


duced  to  us  as  not  being  quite  constant  in  her  lonely  pining  ; 
she  is  solacing  herself  with  stolen  delights  of  music  when 
the  Duke  enters  ;  hurries  the  boy  away,  is  detected,  and  tries 
to  put  a  good  face  upon  her  delinquency.  This  softer  and 
more  pliant  nature  is  evidently  intended  as  a  contrast  to  the 
holy  constancy  and  firm  resolution  of  Isabella. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  verses  on  the  death  of  Bryan  W  aller 
Proctor  will  take  a  high  place  among  those  poems  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  which  form  a  section  of  his  works  that  may 
conceivably  prove  in  the  long  run  the  finest  and  most  precious 
of  all.  The  lines  in  memory  of  lAudor,  the  ode  on  the 
death  of  Baudelaire,  the  addresses  to  Victor  Hugo  and  to 
Mazzini,  the  memorial  verses  on  Th^ophile  Gautier,  all  these 
poems- in  their  different  ways  exhibit  the  poet  at  his  tersest 
and  most  thoughtful  moments,  and  of  all  his  writings  are 
most  nearly  faultless.  The  same  is  true  of  these  last  lines 
on  Barry  Cornwall ;  they  are  full  of  fine  thought  and  earnest 
feeling,  and  in  execution  they  seem  simply  perfect.  The 
metre  Mr.  Swinbnrne  has  selected,  or  rather  invented, 
trembles  between  the  gravity  of  heroic  and  the  passion  of 
dactylic  measure,  and  in  its  very  music  gives  expression  to 
the  tender  sorrow  over  a  long  life  ended  so  quietly  that  there 
is  no  room  for  frenzy  and  scarcely  for  regret. 

The  paper  on  the  two  Wartons  in  the  Comhill  deals  out 
genial  justice  to  two  worthies  whose  position  is  unduly  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  pioneers  in 
the  m^t  poetical  revolution  which  gave  a  new  character  to 
our  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  were 
critical  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  great 
creative  builders  of  the  next  generation,  Thomas  Warton 
especially  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  retrospection  which 
began  conspicuously  with  Addison’s  essays  on  Milton.  Yet 
so  completely  have  they  and  their  work  oeen  forgotten,  that 


^.vuu»  «uaccuiu,.au.^u  uy  j  ^  illiterate  are  not 

Huxley  is  disused  to  believe  from  the  analogy  of  the  frog  |  awa/e  ^t  there  were  Wartons,  commentators  of  English 
thatSergeant  F— s  actions  in  the^  abn^al  states  are  poets,  and  vaguely  take  for  granted  that  the  same  Warton 
automatical,  though  he  ful  y  admits  that  noMy_can  pretend  .u,-,.,.  p*  „f>.«rvation»  on  ih.  F,..™  0....n 


*  a-  wu  u  u  r  11  1  -a  au  i.  u  j  a  j  pocts,  800  vEguely  talcc  for  grantea  tnat  the  same  Warton 

tomatical,  though  he  fully  admits  that  nob^y^n  pretend  p*  observations  on  the  Faery  Queen, 

te  be  certain  But  supposing  that  they  are,  Mr  Huxley  dj«8  the  history  of  English  poetry.  The  Warton^  from 

not  see  that  this  would  warrant  his  concluding  with  Descartes  «,„ewhat  inco^ruous  union  of  Mnsuous  au.l  pleisure- 

tbat  the  movements  of  brutes  are  unconscious.  It  may  be  preceptorial  avocations,  must 

on  y  when  the  frog  IS  in  such  an  «  abnormal  state  ”  as  being  have  been  rather  good  subjects  for  genial  biography;  and  it 
without  Its  head  that  its  actions  are  unconscious.  ^  ,  pity  that  Joseph  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  better 

Mr.  Pater’s  fragment  on  “Measure  for  Measure”  is  an  biographer  than  the  Rev.  John  Wooll.  Mr.  VVooll, unluckily, 

auisitely  worded  fragment,  written,  apparently,  after  long  would  seem  to  have  had  an  active  dislike  to  Boswell’s  ideas  of 
intimate  consideration  of  the  play,  and  delicate  weigbing  biography.  He  deliberately  laid  down  that  “to  descend  to 
its  parts.  It  is,  however,  open  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Pater  tbe  minutiie  of  daily  habits  is  surely  beneath  the  province  of 
18  handled  the  elements  of  the  play  too  softly,  and  let  them  biography,”  and  still  further  intimated  his  reaction  from  the 
>  in  his  mind  till  they  assumed  rather  an  idyllic  than  a  spirit  of  Boswell  by  informing  the  reader  that  he  was  doomed 
amatic  form.  One  reads  the  criticism  with  a  feeling  that  fp  disappointment  “  should  he  expect  a  detail  of  those  pecu- 
niight  have  been  well  if  the  writer  had  been  startled  by  liarities  and  trifling  incidents  which  are  by  some  iudisciimi- 
robust  dialectician  before  giving  shape  to  his  meditations  nately  termed  strokes  of  character.”  The  genial  memory  of 
the  play.  For  though  Mr.  Pater  sees  and  expresses  “  the  Wartons  has  suffered  greatly  from  this  foolish  opiniona- 

vid  reality,  the  subtle  interchange  of  light  and  shatle,  the  antagonism. 

rongly  contrasted  characters  of  the  group  of  persons  pass-  It  is  really  high  time  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  were 
g  across  the  stage  so  quickly ;  ”  and  though  he  also  recog-  relieved,  by  some  one  having  authority,  from  the  discredit  he 
9^8  what  is  the  governing  thought  in  all  Shakespeare’s  labours  so  iiersisteutly  to  fasten  upon  himself,  of  being  igno- 


has  handled  the  elements  of  the  play  too  softly,  and  let  them 
lie  in  his  mind  till  they  assumed  rather  an  idyllic  than  a 
dramatic  form.  One  reads  the  criticism  with  a  feeling  that 
it  might  have  been  well  if  the  writer  had  been  startled  by 
a  robust  dialectician  before  giving  shape  to  his  meditations 
on  the  play.  For  though  Mr.  Pater  sees  and  expresses  “  the 
vivid  reality,  the  subtle  interchange  of  light  and  shatle,  the 
strongly  contrasted  characters  of  the  group  of  persons  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  stage  so  quickly ;  ”  and  though  lie  also  recog¬ 
nises  what  is  the  governing  thought  in  all  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies— the  Fate  or  Destiny  of  his  drama — the  tyranny 
of  external  circumstances,  still  one  feels  that  he  has  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  and  clear  hold  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  Shakespeare  has  there  brought  into  passionate  con¬ 
flict.  It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Pater  takes  a  pictorial  or 
sf'ectacnlar  view  of  the  play-struggle ;  not  merely  that  his 
l>«per  is  fragmentary,  with  no ’object  beyond  setting  down 
in  delicate  prose-poetry  thoughts  that  have  risen  from  a  study 
or  the  play  and  float  loosely  about;  but  in  a  part  of  the 
onticism  where  his  distinct  design  is  to  bring  out  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Isabella,  his  vision  is  obscure  and  incorrect.  It  is 
n  positive  distortion  to  class  Isabella  with  “  strangely  con¬ 
nived  women,  like  Webster’s  Vittoria,  who  unite  to  a  seduc- 
ive  sweetness  something  of  a  dangerous  and  tiger-like  change- 
niness  of  feeling.”  The  phrase  “  seductive  sweetness  ”  strikes 
utterly  wrong  note  as  regards  Isabella.  Th  is  is  to  8ug:ge8t  in 
w^’  ^^***^®**  ^  certain  conscious  power  of  feminine  triumph, 
^ich  is  as  opposed  as  possible  to  her  cold,  clear  beauty  and 
J^«ionate Austerity.  Mr.  Pater  also  rather  exaggerates,  on 
other  hand,  Isabella’s  chastened  saintliness  on  her  first 
entrance.  Her  austerity  is  not  chastened,  but  passionate  ; 


I  labours  so  ^leraisteutly  to  fasten  upon  himself,  of  being  igno- 
I  rant  of  philosophy  and  incapable  of  understanding  it.  To  our 
I  humble  judgment,  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  be  a  very  advanced 
j  philosopher  indeed,  of  the  d  pastenori  school ;  and  we  dare 
say  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
who  will  think  tliat  Mr.  Arnold  carries  out  the  principles  of 
!  inductive  philosophy  more  rigidly  than  Mr.  .Mill  himself.  His 
i  criticism  of  Descartes’  argument,  cogito  ergo  tum,  in  his  article 
in  the  Coiitemporarg  Review^  is  highly  ingenious  and  effective, 
contriving,  with  the  affectation  of  humility  under  which  Mr. 
Arnold  usually  inserts  his  sharpest  stings,  to  fasten  upon  the 
weak  point  in  the  argument,  and  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
meanest  capacity  by  “  damnable  iteration.”  The  only  point  at 
which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  us  to  be  too  logical  and  philoso- 

{ihical  is  where  he  insists  that  a  faith  cannot  be  built  upon  a 
ow  degree  of  proljability.  It  is  true  that  a  faith  cannot  be 
I  built  upon  sucn  a  foundation,  but  that  foundation  may  well 
suflFice  for  at  least  a  temporary  support  to  a  faith  already  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  the  world  as  it  is  the  vast  majority  of  those 
whose  faith  has  been  unsettled,  and  who  are  desirous  to  find 
a  basis  for  it,  will  rest  content  with  an  assurance  very  far 
short  of  certainty. 
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Among  various  interesting  articles  in  Blackwood^ none 
will  be  more  generally  read  than  one  on  “  Prussian  Military 
Manceuvres/’  Captain  U.  Knollys.  Captain  Knollys  was 
present  at  the  September  manceuvres  of  the  Prussian  array, 
and  it  is  reassuring  to  find,  after  all  the  ridicule  and  solemn 
admonition  of  which  our  own  autumn  manceuvres  were  the 
occasion,  that  the  much^praised  Prussian  soldiers  fell  into 
equally  absurd  blunders.  Their  cavalry  were  equally  reck¬ 
less  in  exposing  theriselves  to  fire,  charging  up  to  the  very 
bayonets  of  their  adversaries  within  easy  range  of  three 
batteries,  and  riding  about  between  infantry  squares  strongly 
supported  by  artillery-fire.  Their  artillery,  too,  although  we 
heard  so  much  in  the  late  war  about  the  precision  of  their 
aim,  did  not  strike  Captain  Knollys  as  being  superior  to  our 
own.  “  In  fine,”  he  says,  “though  the  Prussians  largely  use 
their  artillery,  and  never  for  an  instant  lose  si^ht  of^  the 
priiicijde  of  bringing  an  overpowering  fire  on  decisive 
points,  their  general  working  of  their  batteries  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  beau  ideal  it  has  been  represented.  No 
candid  judge  would,"!  venture  to  say,  assert  that  English 
artillerists  have  much  to  learn  from  their  German  brethren.” 
This  is  cheering  news  after  all  that  our  alarmists  have  said  ; 
but  at  the  siinie  time  Captain  Knollys,  we  hope,  would  admit 
that  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  our  own 
service. 

In  MacmUlan\%  Mr.  Earle  brings  together  ingenious  and 
copious  illustrations  of  an  “  Unnamed  Habit  of  Language,” 
which  he  cjdls  “Cumulation.”  It  consists  in  using  words  or 
forms  of  speech  that  say  the  same  thing  twice,  or  even  three 
times  over.  Names  of  places  often  exemplify  this  habit,  suc¬ 
cessive  races  having  made  their  own  additions,  without  being 
aware  that  their  meaning  had  been  anticipated.  A  very 
good  instance  of  this  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Garnett’s  Essays  ; — 
“  At  the  head  of  the  Yarrow  is  a  mountain,  allied  of  old  by 
the  Celtic  name  ‘  Ben  Yair.’  To  this  the  Komans  prefixed 
their  ‘  Mont,’  and  the  Danes,  long  afterwards,  added  their 
*  law.’  The  hill  is  now  ailled  Mount  Benjerlaw  :  in  it  hill 
comes  three  times  over.”  The  same  practice  appears  in  those 
double  comparatives  and  superlatives  which  the  old  gram¬ 
marians  declare  to  be  “  iraj)roper  and  Mr.  Earle  produces 
many  other  similar  improprieties  of  a  more  recondite  and  less 
obvious  kind,  discussing  in  particular  at  considerable  length 
the  disputed  construction  which  he  calls  the  double  genitive. 
Another  unticpiariau  subject  of  a  different  kind,  “  The  Seven 
Hills  of  Rome,”  is  treated  by  Captain  Burton  with  equal 
lightness  of  style,  both  writers  possessing  the  art  of  making 
dry  subjects  pleasant  and  readable.  Of  the  other  articles 
in  MacmillankB  the  third  instalment  of  “Prussia  and  the 
Vatican ’’has  most  interest  for  the  present  time;  but  the 
number  generally  is  bright  and  attractive. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITALS  OF  MR.  BACHE  AND  DR.  VON  BULOW. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Walter  Bache  had  provided  for  his  numerous  audience 
a  programme  both  interesting  and  varied  in  character.  We 
fii’st  mention  the  works  by  living  composers  performed  at  his 
recital,  viz.,  four  pieces  by  Liszt : — Bhapsodie  Hongroisej  No. 
13  in  A  (dedicated  to  Comte  Leo  Festetics)  ;  Eglogue,  No.  7, 
of  the  Annies  de  Pilennayef  ami  Nos.  5  and  6  of  the  Con¬ 
solations  ;  besides  a  brilliant  Mazurka  impromptu,  full  of 
sparkling  verve  and  delicate  instrumental  effects,  by  Dr.  Hans 
von  Billow.  Mr.  Bache  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief 
exponents  of  modern  pianoforte  music  in  this  country. 
Being  himself  one  of  the  most  gifted  pupils  of  Franz  Liszt, 
he  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  almost  the  only  English 
interpreter  of  bis  master’s  artistic  intentions,  and  to  his  dis¬ 
interested  zeal  we  owe  a  number  of  spirited  renderings  of 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  works  by  Liszt.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  again  recognised  with  pleasure  the  great  merits 
of  Mr.  Bache’s  style,  which  enable  him  iu  so  eminent  a 
degree  to  render  works  of  imaginative  depth  and  beauty. 
His  touch  is  sympathetic,  his  phrasing  decisive  without  being 
crude,  and  his  technical  mastery  of  the  instrument  was  dis- 
pkyed  to  great  advantage  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
Liszt’s  and  Billow’s  compositions.  Great  praise  also  is  due 
to  Mr.  Bache’s  re-creation  of  Beethoven’s  grand  Sonata  Op. 
81,  descriptive  of  the  feelings  roused  by  the  Leave-taking,  the 
Absence,  and  the  final  Return  of  one  beloved.  Mr.  Bache 
fully  comprehends  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  marvellous 
effort ;  onlv  occasionally  we  missed  in  his  rendering  that 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  conception  which  raises  the  subjec¬ 
tive  feelings  of  Beethoven  to  an  almost  superhuman  degree 
of  pathos,  and  which  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  number 
of  his  congenial  interpreters  to  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
living  pianists.  The  chief  piece  of  the  evening  was  Bach’s 


Pianoforte  Concerto  accompanied  by  string  quintette  the 
effect  of  which  was  somewhat  impaired  by  a  freak  of  tuning 
or  rather  out-of-tuning  on  the  part  of  the  double-bass  player 
Mr.  Bache  played  the  difficult  pianoforte  part  from  memory 
as  he  did  indeed  all  the  various  items  of  his  comprehensive 
programme.  Mr.  Santley  was  the  vocalist  of  the  concert  • 
he  sang  Schubert’s  “Erl King”  and  Schumann’s  fiery  “Wan¬ 
der-Song,”  exquisitely  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dannreuther. 
We  would  willingly  accept  this  first  interesting  recital  of  the 
beginning  season  as  an  auspicious  foreshadowing  of  its  further 
events. 

Passing  from  Mr.  Bache  to  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  resembles 
the  ascent  to  an  organic  climax  of  development.  Their 
achievements  differ  less  in  essence  than  in  degree  ;  both  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  tendency  of  reproductive  art,  but  the  height 
which  the  one  attains  only  at  moments  of  happiest  impulse 
the  other  occupies  with  the  calmness  of  perpetual  possession! 
Dr.  Hans  Biilow  gave  his  first  pianoforte  recital  this  season 
last  Saturday  at  St.  James’s  Hall  to  a  crowded  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  audience.  The  programme  on  this  occasion  consisted 
exclusively  of  Beethoven’s  compositions,  two  of  which,  the 
Sonata  iu  B  flat.  Op.  106,  and  the  thirty-three  variations  on 
a  valse  by  Diabelli,  Op.  120,  belong  to  the  last  and  grandest 
period  of  that  master.  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  (most 
likely  unintentional)  significance  of  this  selection.  We  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  one,  and  not  the  least,  cause  of  Billow’s 
superiority  over  almost  all  living  pianists  consists  iu  his  being 
a  Beethoven-player  par  excelleme.  We  have  pointed  out  how 
the  free  poetical  impulse  pervading  the  latter  works  of  that 
master  has  been  entirely  lost  in  the  monotonous  performances 
of  the  so-called  classical  school,  while  by  others  the  necessary 
liberty  of  intelligent  reproduction  has  frequently  been  abused 
by  arbitrary  disfigurations  of  Beethoven’s  original  meaning. 
Billow  is  equally  free  from  both  these  faults  ;  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  letter,  but  by  the  spirit.  Wherever  he  deviates  from 
traditional  readings  we  feel  that  his  seeming  innovation  is 
derived  less  from  his  own  subjectivity  than  from  a  thorough 
entering  into  the  genius  of  the  composition ;  that,  indeed,  he 
does  not  innovate,  but  restore.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
surprise^us  to  see  that  both  parties  described  above  take  ex¬ 
ception  at  his  original,  and  yet  so  truly  Beethovenian,  render¬ 
ings.  “  The  Classics,”  for  instance,  are  apt  to  cry  out  against 
the  unceasing  modifications  of  Tempo,  which,  to  our  mind, 
form  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Bulow’s  playing.  Our 
Sonata,  Op.  106,  they  might  say,  is  one  of  the  two  works  of 
which  we  possess  the  original  metronomisation  of  Beethoven 
himself.  To  deviate  from  these  verba  magistri  is  sacrilege. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  dogmatists  we  will  subjoin  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote,  authenticated  by  Schindler: — Beethoven,  it 
seems,  had  metronomised  his  D  minor  Symphony  for  his 
publishers  at  Mayence,  and  desired  Schindlei'  to  copy  the 
figures  chosen  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  London!  The  paper,  however,  on  which  the  tempi  were 
written  could  not  be  found  at  the  moment,  and  Beethoven 
bad  grumblingly  to  go  through  the  work  again.  On  the 
original  being  recovered,  it  turned  out  that  the  tempi  in¬ 
dicated  iu  the  two  different  manuscripts  were  consideraoly  at 
variance  with  regard  to  every  movement ;  whereat  the  ex¬ 
asperated  master  exclaimed,  “  I  won’t  have  any  metronome ; 
he  who  has  got  the  right  feeling  does  not  want  it,  and  he 
who  has  not  will  have  no  benefit  from  it,  and  get  into  a 
muddle  with  the  whole  orchestra.”  So  much  about  tempi. 
We,  for  our  part,  are  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  judiciousness 
and  consistency  of  Bulow’s  choice,  without,  how^ever,  wishing 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  individual  modifications.  The 
same  applies  to  the  still  more  intricate  question  of  p^tical 
meaning.  To  our  mind,  Beethoven  appears  in  Bulow’s 
renderings  in  his  own  grandeur,  vyithout  whimsical  alloy-^ 
a  logical  proof  of  an  opinion  so  much  dependent  on  indi¬ 
vidual  bias  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  There  can 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  but  one  opinion  as  to  Billows 
technical  mastership.  His  phrasing  of  the  last  movement 
of  the  Sonata,  and  of  the  Fughetta  (24)  and  Fuga  (32) 
of  the  Variations,  was  unsurpassable  in  clearneM  and  dis- 
tiuctuess  of  the  single  parts.  From  an  emotional 
of  view  we  most  admired  the  Adagio  Sostenuto  (Op. 
one  of  the  richest  eifusions  of  Beethoven’s  and  rendered, 

on  this  occasion,  wdth  a  depth  of  tone  and  tenderness  of  touch 
worthy  of  such  a  masterpiece.  About  the  thirty-th^  varia¬ 
tions,  the  last  pianoforte  work  of  Beethoven,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  iu  few  words.  They  were  written  in  one  of  the  few 
happy  intervals  which  occasionally  interrupted  the  gloom  oi 
hi.s  latter  years.  It  is  said  that  an  unusually  liberal  offer  from 
a  publisher  induced  Beethoven  to  a  commensurate  effort  on 
his  part.  Variation  after  variation  was  added,  till  at 
publisher  himself  had  to  deprecate  a  further  increase  of  tne 
already  bulky  work.  It  was  evidently  Beethoven’s  intention 
to  show  what  a  man  of  genius  could  do  with  the 
materials.  On  one  of  the  most  commonplace  themes  in 
literature  he  has  founded  a  number  of  the  most  dehghtiu 
gems  in  existence,  each  of  them  a  perfect  organism  in  itael , 
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and  the  whole  collectively  expressive  of  all  the  possible  moods 
of  hnraan  feeling,  from  the  wildest  humour  (22,  Allegro  molto 
alia  Mozart)  to  the  passionate  complaint  of  tenderest  love  (29, 
;j0,  32).  With  regard  to  Herr  von  Bulow’s  playing,  we  can 
only  repeat  our  epithet— “  worthy  of  such  a  work.”  As  a 
Hustained  effort,  his  rendering  of  the  thirty-three  variations 
;jeems  to  us  unsurpassed,  even  by  himself.  We  need  not 
mention  that  he  played  this  work  as  well  as  the  sonatas 
(Op.  106)  and  “  pathetique”  from  memory. 

F.  Hckffeb. 


On  Monday  last,  at  the  Beethoven  Booms,  the  first  meeting 
took  place  of  the  new  Musical  Association,  foundel  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing ,  subjects  connected  wdth  the  art  and 
science  of  music.  Amongst  the  Vice-Presidents  are  men  of 
eminence,  both  in  art  and  science,  such  as  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  and  Professor  Tyndall.  Sir  Frederick 
Ouseley  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Association. 
Amongst  the  original  members,  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  art. 
At  the  first  meeting,  two  interesting  papers  “  On  extending 
the  compass  and  increasing  the  tone  of  stringed  instruments,” 
and  “On  Temperature,  or  the  division  of  the  Octave,”  were 
read  by  Dr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  respectively.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  transactions  of 
the  “Association.” 


ART. 

HANS  MAKAET’s  PICTUBE  OF  “VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  TO 
CATARINA  COEN ABO.” 

When  a  distinguished  stranger  conies  to  our  gates,  our 
other  guests  willingly  waive  for  a  time  their  claims  to 
attention,  in  order  that  his  arrival  may  be  welcomed  and 
honoured.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  required  for  postponing 
our  notice  of  the  carefully  selected  pictures  by  British  and 
foreign  artists  in  the  New  British  Institution,  Bond- 
street,  the  equally  choice  water-colour  drawings  in  the 
McLean  Gallery,  Haymarket,  or  of  the  charmingly  suc¬ 
cessful  result  of  Keeley  Halswell’s  “  Twelve  Months  in 
Venice,”  as  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Agnew  at  their  gallery 
in  Waterloo-place  ;  for  we  feel  satisfied  that  all  interested  in 
these  collections  will  gladly  stand  aside  and  wait  while  we  do 
honour  to  the  artistic  genius  of  youiig  Hans  Makart. 

Born  at  Salzburg  in  1840,  his  natural  tiilent  for  drawing 
developed  itself  early,  and  while  yet  a  youth  he  became  the 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  who  was  an  heraldic  painter.  About 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  School  of  Art  belonging 
to  his  native  town,  but  very  shortly  gave  up  study,  and 
determined,  as  our  own  Holman  Hunt  did  at  one  rather 
gloomy  point  of  his  career,  to  abandon  art  altogether.  The 
father  wished  him  to  become  an  engraver,  but  the  uncle, 
Herr  Rissemeyer,  had  no  doubt  marked  the  youth’s  talent 
when  at  his  heraldic  work,  and,  happily  for  art,  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  send  the  lad  to  Munich.  Here  his  talents 
very  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Piloty,  the 
director  of  the  school,  who  at  that  very  time— 1859-60 — was 
most  probably  engaged  upon  his  large  picture  of  “Nero 
walking  through  the  Streets  of  Borne  during  the  Fire,”  which 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  attracted  so  much  attention  on 
the  walls  of  our  last  great  International  Exhibition.  In  this 
master’s  special  studio  Hans  Makart  remained,  we  are  told, 
till  1868,  during  which  period  he  painted,  among  other 
works,  his  “  Modern  Ruins,”  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867— which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  noticing  elsewhere  at 
the  time— and  his  fame  as  an  artist  steadily  advanced,  till 
last  year  it  overshadowed,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  that  of 
every  other  German  painter;  and  “  Venice  doing  homage  to 
Oatariua  Cornaro  ”  had  a  gallery  to  itself.  Since  then  it  has 
been  exhibited  first  at  Cologne,  then  at  Dusseldorf,  and  now 
it  hangs  before  us,  filling  the  entire  side  of  the  French  Gal¬ 
lery,  Pall  Mall.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  German 
press  has  been  loud  and  emphatic  in  its  praise  whereever  the 
work  was  exhibited,  and  it  is  because  it  comes  to  us  with  a 
sort  of  European  imprimatur  that  we  turn  aside  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  these  notices  in  order  to  pay  our  homage 
to  the  genius  of  a  great  painter,  and  tell  our  readers  why 
And  to  what  extent  we  think  him  such. 

He  has  no  story  to  tell  involving  high  intellectual  effort ; 
neither  is  he  particularly  solicitous  about  the  chastened  beauty 
of  the  antique:  he  would  simply  show  us  a  spectacular  episode 
in  the  life  of  a  notable  Venetian  lady  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century — a  period  when  the  transactions  of  most  cities 
^ould  lend  themselves  readily  to  art,  but  of  none  so  completely, 

picturesquely,  as  would  that  of  Venice.  Catarina,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  all-powerful  family  of  Carnaro 
■^several  of  whom  were,  half  a  century  later,  made  immortal 
by  the  pencil  of  Titian— has  returned  from  Cyprus,  whither 
*be  had  sailed  with  much  Venetian  splendour  only  three  or 


four  short  years  before  to  reign  as  Queen ;  her  husband, 
Giacopo,  who  had  chosen  her  from  among  seventy-two 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  noble  maidens  of  Venice,  is 
dead  ;  and  her  uncle,  Andrea  Carnaro,  has  been  assassi¬ 
nated  during  the  conspiracy  which  drove  her  from  the  throne. 
But  though  crownless  she  is  still  a  queen ;  and  the 
State,  w’hich  on  her  betrothal  had,  for  political  reasons  pro- 
bably,'[adopted  her  as  “a  daughter  of  Venice,”  and  dowered 
her  with  a  hundred  thousand  ducats,  has  been  mindful  of  the 
charge,  and  has  given  the  widowed  lady  a  noble  castle  wherein 
to  dwell  and  hold  intellectual  court ;  for  we  are  told  that  she 
was  as  wise  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  statesmen  came  to  her 
for  advice,  and  men  of  the  artistic  nature  for  sympathy.  The 
formal  presentation  of  this  gift  of  the  Castle  of  Fort  Asolo,  as 
we  read  the  picture,  is  the  opportunity  seized  by  the  general 
citizens  of  Venice  to  bring  to  the  young  queen,  as  she  sits  in 
the  chair  of  state  on  the  steps  of  the  palazzo,  all  manner  of 
gifts — fruit  and  tlowers,  shells,  vases,  and  caskets — and  lay 
their  homage  and  their  love  at  her  feet.  This  is  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  artist,  and  on  a  canvas  thirty-five  feet  in 
length  and  thirteen  feet  in  height — nearly  ten  feet  more 
than  that  occupied  by  Paul  Veronese  in  representing  the 
“Marriage  of  Cana” — this  is  the  manner  in  which  he  sets  liis 
subject  forth. 

The  field  embraced  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator,  who  is  supposed  to  be  seated 
in  a  gondola,  there  is  an  open  place,  and  nothing  but  the  heads 
of  the  people  and  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  ^llevs  between 
him  and  the  sky  whose  pale  blue  is  relieved  ny  the  feathery 
streaks  of  the  cirrus  towards  the  zenith,  and  by  the  fleecy 
cumulus  lower  down  ;  the  half  to  the  right  is  architectural, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  Queen  sits  with  much  regal  environ¬ 
ment,  and  receives  the  gifts  from  the  people.  In  the  centre 
he  looks  through  the  arch  of  an  advancing  fagade  belonging 
to  the  palace,  and  sees  the  side  of  it  running  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  iu  beautiful  perspective.  The  picture  is  made  up  of  a 
aeries  of  studies  which  are  rendered  perfectly  homogeneous, 
both  by  skilful  grouping  and  by  a  marvellous  arrangement 
I  and  interchange  of  colour.  On  the  left  w'e  have  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  arrangement  of  figures  round  the  bronze  ornamental 
socket,  from  which  springs  the  V'enetian  mast.  This  includes 
the  “mud-lark”  of  a  boy  who  hands  the  shell  up  to  the  lady 
and  the  two  stalwart  halberdiers,  the  intricately  designed 
blades  of  whose  ponderous  state  halberts  play  so  importiint  a 
part  in  the  sky  line  of  the  picture.  The  culminating  point 
here  is  the  adventurous  boy  who  twangs  his  guitar  as  ho  leans 
against  the  mast ;  and  this  group  has  mainly  the  grey  and 
brown  sails  of  the  vessels  for  a  background.  Next  comes 
the  group  of  which  the  magnificent  woman  bearing  the 
majolica  v'ase  on  her  shoulder  is  the  main  feature.  On 
her  left  are  a  slightly  abashed  girl,  a  venerable  Jew,  and  a 
merchant  or  senator ;  and  on  her  right  a  fisher-boy,  whose 
right  arm  rests  for  the  moment  on  the  balustrade  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Grand  Canal  ;  and  the  background  here  is  the 
blue  sky.  Then  we  have  the  group  of  the  cherry-robed  lady,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fiaxen  haired  fruit  girl  iu  the  grey-blue  figured 
dress  and  sleeves  of  Greek  lace,  and  ending  with  the  fair  young 
creature  who  kneels  as  she  holds  the  ofiering  of  flowers  towards 
the  graciously  out-stretched  hand  of  the  Queen.  Fourth,  we 
have  the  Queen  herself,  in  a  robe  heavy  with  inwrought 
bullion,  creamy-white  with  pearly  embroidery,  and  in  the 
pattern  of  which  is  skilfully  wrought  the  figure  of  the  passion 
flower.  Her  mien  is  gentle  and  gracious  ;  the  beauty  of  her  fair 
face  is  enhanced  by  a  dash  of  sadness,  and  she  fills  the  Venetian 
Summer  air  with  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  her  queenly  pre¬ 
sence.  The  Doge  leans  his  hand  gracefully  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  a  negro  holds  over  her  a  long  red-handled  white 
sun-shade,  while  a  young  mailed  knight  beyond  appears  to 
direct  the  ladies  that  are  near  him.  And  lastly,  on  this  side 
the  Queen,  sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  a  girl  with  her  arm 
round  a  mastiff.  She  turns  her  head  to  watch  the  dark-eyed 
chubby  little  boy  as  he  descends  the  steps  with  a  mimic 
bannerol  in  his  right  hand,  and  watches  with  gleeful  look 
some  vessel  iu  the  canal  more  than  ordinarily  gay.  He  is  the 
queen’s  only  sou,  whom  she  lost  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
poor  woman  !  and  his  figure  is  the  link  which  connects  the 
girl  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  with  the  splendid  group  of  ladies 
who  stand  higher  up  behind  the  throne.  The  background 
to  most  of  these  figures  is  formed  by  the  crimson  cloth  and 
hangings.  At  the  extreme  right  hand  corner  lies  the  Queen’s 
gondola,  purple  canopied,  and  at  itsgriflin-figured  prow  stands 
a  stalwart  crimson-clad  gondolier.  The  whole  scene,  in  short, 
is  riant  and  full  of  Venetian  beauty,  bravery,  and  life. 

In  speaking  critically  of  this  great  work,  which  we  have 
described  so  inadequately,  we  must  remember  what  are  the 
aims  of  the  artist,  and  endeavour  to  look  at  the  whole  thing 
from  his  stand-point  The  work  is  mural  in  dimensions,  and 
nearly  all  the  forty  figures  are  larger  than  life  ;  but  it  is  not 
mural  in  style.  He  seems  unable  or  cares  not  to  appreciate 
the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools, 
and  has  evidently  chosen  with  deliberation  that  of  Venice,  as 
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moat  in  harmony  with  his  sense  of  what  is  joyous  and  chivalric. 
We  must  forget,  then,  the  marvellous  unity  and  severe  beauty 
of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  and  think  only  of  the  sur¬ 
charged  outlines  and  the  magnificent  parade  of  costume  and 
colour  which  filled  the  canvases  of  Paul  Veronese.  And,  if 
here  and  there  we  find  a  want  of  precision  in  the  drawing, 
we  must  be  content  if  the  spirit  of  it  is  right,  remembering 
that  the  school  M.  Makart  has  adopted  m^e  drawing  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  mystery  and  witchery  of  colour.  On  the 
other  hand,  whether  this  artist  paints  thinly,  as  in  the  mus¬ 
cular  leg  of  the  “mudlark,”  on  the  extreme  left,  or  with 
strong  impasto,  as  in  the  robes  of  the  Queen,  his  brush- 
work  is  always  large,  broad,  and  effective.  Does,  then, 
this  great  spectacular  picture  conform  in  colour  and  lumi¬ 
nosity  to  its  grand  prototypes  ?  In  colour,  we  should 
answer.  Most  assuredly.  A  more  subtle  modulation  from 
one  key  into  another  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  range  of  modern  art,  and  a  more  daring  use  of 
the  whole  gamut  of  Venetian  reds  we  could  scarcely  imagine. 
Take  the  girl,  for  instance,  in  the  dull  red  dress  caressing  the 
dog ;  let  the  eye  include  the  crimson  gondolier,  the  cherry 
dress  of  the  child,  the  dark  green  barred  with  yellow  of  one 
lad  V,  the  yellow  broadly  bound  with  figured  white  of  another, 
and  wander  up  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  where  the  lady  holds 
a  gold  dish  of  heaped-up  strawberries  against  the  red  hang¬ 
ings,  and  the  spectator  will  be  astonished  at  the  distinctness 
of  the  various  tints  and  the  boldness  of  the  various  contrasts. 
If  his  tawny  yellows,  dusky  greens,  brilliant  blues,  crimsons 
and  purples,  are  all  played  with  as  by  the  hand  of  a  cunning 
master  ;  and  if  there  is  style  and  character  in  the  individual 
figures,  and  bravura  and  dash  in  the  whole  pageant,  has  M. 
Makart  followed  his  great  exemplar  in  the  grand  quality  of 
luminousness?  We  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  so 
big  a  work  in  so  small  a  gallery.  The  spectator  ought  to  be  at 
least  fifty  feet  away  from  the  canvas  before  the  true  focus  can 
be  caught ;  but,  making  such  allowance  for  this  as  we  can, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Makart’s  only 
weak  point  is  the  too  large  distribution  of  hi^  masses.  In 
other  words,  the  light  is  not  sufficiently  suffused,  and  this 
gives  to  the  darker  portions  ^of  the  picture  a  heavy  and  arti¬ 
ficial  look.  He  has  not  been  liberal  enough— still  varying 
our  phrase  though  not  our  meaning— in  the  use  of  those 
pt*arly  greys  for  which  Veronese  was  so  famous.  There  is, 
too,  a  want  of  transparency  in  the  quality  of  the  shadows, 
and  a  lack  of  reflected  light  from  the  surrounding  surfaces. 
For  instance,  in  the  negro’s  head  against  the  yellow  dress  of  the 
halbenlier,  and  especially  in  the  face  of  the  woman  who  bears 
the  vase  on  her  shoulder  with  such  surpassing  grace  and 
dignity  :  her  profile  quite  traps  the  eye,  and  is  cut  out  against 
the  blue  of  the  heavens  almost  like  a  silhouette.  There  is  no 
warranty  for  such  black  shadow,  if  we  look  at  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  heads ;  but  M.  Makart  cares  not  for  petty  details  of  this 
kind  so  long  as  he  can  attain  effect.  The  decorative  bias 
which  he  received  in  the  heraldic  studio  of  his  uncle — and  we 
must  remember  that  the  figured  heraldry  in  a  German  Wappen 
Bach  is  a  far  more  ambitious  and  picturesque  affair  tnan 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Nisbet  or  Guillim — he  has 
Ciiiried  out  to  the  noblest  issues.  As  a  painter  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  walk,  whether  we  look  to  the  consummate  dexterity 
of  his  brush-work,  the  arrangement  and  balancing  of  his 
figures,  the  general  bias  of  his  various  groups  and  the  relevancy 
of  their  outline  to  the  main  or  leading  sweep  of  the  composition, 
or  to  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  he  compels  us  to  submit  to 
the  f.isci nation  of  colour,  we  regard  him  in  his  special  walk  as 
the  first  artist  in  Kurope.  He  may,  here  and  there,  have 
departed  from  the  Italian  type  in  his  female  figures — and 
elsewhere,  perhaps  admitted  a  little  incongruity — the  “  Doge,” 
for  instance,  is  much  too  modernly  respectable  and  proper,  as 
the  gondolier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  Bohemianly  theatrical 
in  his  air— and  allowed  German  models  and  influences  to  mar 
in  a  slL'ht  way  the  unity  of  the  whole  ;  but  taking  the  picture 
all  in  all,  its  only  assailable  point  to  our  eyes  is  its  deficiency 
in  daylight. 

The  work  is  important  to  us  as  showing  wffiat  high  endea¬ 
vour  in  any  School  of  Art  really  means ;  and  that  the 
German  mind  can  absolutely  master  whatever  is  fairly  set 
before  it.  The  deficiency  hitherto  among  her  painters  has 
been  colour ;  and  lo !  here  we  have  before  us  one  of  the 
greatest  living  colourists.  This  work  is  important  to  the 
Germans,  inasmuch  us  it  marks  a  change  in  the  tendencies 
of  German  art.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  is  evidently  destined  to  yield  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  last ;  and  the  dry  ascetic  colouring  of  Piloty’s  m:ister 
will  have  to  give  way  to  the  ripeness,  the  richness,  and  the 
variety  which  dazzle  and  delight  the  eye  on  the  canvas  of 
Piloty’s  pupil.  John  Forbes-Robektson. 


DRAMA. 

— — O - 

MB  IBYINO’S  HAMLBT. 

Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  that  Mr.  Irving  received 
from  his  numerous  critics  in  the  daily  press  on  Monday 
last,  was  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  found  realised  in 
his  impersonation  the  very  Hamlet  of  their  conception,  and 
that  some  of  their  conceptions  were  mutually  antagonistic 
and  irreconcilable.  One  critic  had  been  refreshing  his  memory 
with  Wilhelm  Meister  before  going  to  the  play,  and  found 
Goethe’s  ideal  realised  by  Mr  Irving  ;  another  was  guided  by 
Hazlitt,  and  found  in  Mr  Irving  the  “  thinking  aloud  ”  that 
Hazlitt  had  longed  for  ;  a  third  found  Goethe’s,  flazlitt’s  and 
M.  Taine’s  “  Hamlets  ”  all  combined  ;  a  fourth  had  a  “  dam- 
let”  of  his  own,  and  it  also  was  embodied  by  Mr  Irving. 
From  all  which  one  might  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
as  much  room  for  speculation  about  Mr  Irving’s  conception 
as  there  is  about  Shakespeare’s  ;  and  if  this  can  be  substan¬ 
tiated  without  any^  derogation  to  his  many  highly  competent 
and  practised  critics,  no  higher  compliment  can  paid  to 
this  aeservedly  popular  actor. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  enthusiastic  praises 
that  have  been  lavished  on  Mr.  Irving’s  performance  have 
been  in  all  cases  fair  to  other  living  actors  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  the  part.  In  several  cases  the  old 
Hamlet  which  is  taken  as  a  standard  for  measuring  the 
improvement  made  by  Mr.  Irving  is  a  thing  of  stilt  and  rant 
belonging  to  the  remote  past  and  the  imagination,  and  very 
different  from  anything  seen  on  the  stage  within  our  memoiy. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Mr.  Fechter,  and  Mr.  Phelps  are  too 
great  masters  of  their  art  to  think  of  advancing  to  the  foot¬ 
lights  and  declaiming  soliloquies,  as  one  might  suppose  from 
some  critics  that  every  actor  of  Hamlet  had  done  before  Mr. 
Irving.  The  ancient  traditions  which  one  still  sees  quaintly 
I  preserved  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  language  and  gestures  of  the 
two  sentinels  in  the  first  scene  of  “  Hamlet,”  have  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  upper  walks  of  the  profession.  Still, 
exaggeration  is  very  natural  and  pardonable  in  the  first  out¬ 
burst  of  honest  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  would  be  most  ungracious 
to  offer  any  rebuke  in  the  present  instance.  For  Mr.  Irving  has 
fought  his  way  fairly  and  industriously  to  his  present  popular 
position,  and  has  won  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  in  the 
most  honourable  way  by  conscientious  study  and  patient 
respect  for  his  art.  There  is  plenty  of  freshness  and  novelty, 
plenty  of  legitimate  ground  for  applause,  in  Mr.  Irvin’s 
representation  of  Hamlet  ;  and  if  there  is  any  exaggeration, 
any  tendency  to  give  every  merit  where  there  is  very  great 
merit,  the  best  corrective  is  time. 

If  the  present  writer  says  comparatively  little  about  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Irving’s  performance,  he  wishes  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  that  is  simply  because  little  in  that 
way  has  been  left  to  be  said.  Ail  the  excellencies  of  the 
acting,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  have  already  been 
eloquently  indicated  by  Mr.  Irving’s  unreserved  admirers ; 
and  nothing  else  need  be  said  unless  one  is  prepared  to  uuder- 
take  the  ungracious  task  of  pointing  out  what  one  must  con¬ 
sider  to  be  faults  and  shortcomings.  Critics  need  have  less 
hesitation  in  frankly  stating  in  what  respects  Mr.  Irving 
comes  short  of  perfection,  because  the  most  conspicuous  merit 
in  his  rendering  of  Hamlet  is  the  deference  he  has  paid  to 
former  critics,  and  the  conscientious  labour  with  which  he  1^ 
tried  to  realise  their  ideals  and  profit  by  their  minutest  stric¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Irving  has  not  only  profited  by  the  conamonplace 
objections  to  stagiuess  and  declamation,  and  tried,  with 
all  success,  to  represent  Hamlet  as  “  thinking  aloud  ”  in 
the  soliloquies,  and- behaving  generally  like  “a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,”  but  has  studied  the  critics  on  more  recondite 
and  delicate  points,  and  has  learned  not  a  little.  In  so^ 
points,  indeed,  he  has  yielded  to  critical  authority,  or  mis¬ 
understood  it,  with  doubtful  effect.  Thus,  in  the  first 
view  with  the  Ghost,  he  has  tried  to  mix  up  with  the  reckless 
daring  expressed  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare  the  irresolution 
read  into  it  by  Goethe.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  irresolution  shown  by  Hamlet  afterwards,  and  the  c***'?^ 
of  his  delay  to  execute  the  Ghost’s  bidding  ;  but  to 
irresolution  to  his  bearing  wheii  he  first  confronts  the  Ghost 
cannot  be  done  without  the  grossest  violence  to  1[. 
meaning  of  the  text.  One  cannot  bring  one^lf  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Irving  rightly  interprets  the  situation  when  be 
advances  crouching,  as  if  drawn  onwards  in  terror  an 
against  his  will  by  a  mesmeric  spell,  at  a  moment^wben, 
according  to  Shikespeare,  each  petty  artery  in  his  body  i® 
as  hardy  as  the  Neroeati  lion’s  nerve.  Again,  in 
with  Ophelia,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Irving  <nd  w  > 
following  out  a  suggestion  of  Hazlitt’s,  to  model  his  behaviou 
on  the  description  given  by  Ophelia  of  Hamlet’s 
in  her  own  closet.  It  is  improbable  that  Hamlet  would  u  ^ 
repeated  exactly  the  same  pantomime  under  considerably 
ferent  circumstances.  That  visit  to  Ophelia’s  closet. 
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heart-rending  sigh  and  lingering  looking  over  the  shoulder, 
was  Hamlet’s  passionate  farewell  to  his  love  ;  and  in  their  in¬ 
terview  on  the  stage  he  is  more  excited  and  distant,  and  any 
tenderness  of  ineradicable  love  that  there  is  in  his  manner  is 
hysterically  fitful,  alternating  with  reckless  bitterneas.  Mr. 
IrWng  has  not  displayed  his  usual  intelligence  in  trasferring 
to  one  time  what  properly  belongs  to  another  in  Hamlet’s  con¬ 
vulsions  and  changes  of  feeling.  Once  more,  Mr.  Irving  is  not 
happy  in  his  literal  rendering  of  the  old  stage  direction  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act — “  Exeunt  severally  ;  Hamlet  dragging  in 
PoUmiusy  It  is  well  that  when  the  Queen  has  gone  ou  ( 
Hamlet  should  be  left  busied  about  the  body  of  Polonius,  o^J* 
at  least*  looking  at  it,  because  it  appears  afterwards  that  he 
has  disposed  of  it  somehow.  But  “dragging  in”  on  the  old 
stage  probably  meant  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  means 
now.  The  purpose  of  the/stage  direction  was  that  Hamlet 
should  go  off  the  proiecting  platform  which  constituted  the 
stage,  pulling  the  body  of  Polonius  after  him  ;  and  thbre  was 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Irving  should  imitate  this  action,  which 
could  hardly  be  performed  without  a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous, 
by  attempting  to  drag  Polonius  from  behind  the  arras  into  the 
Queen’s  closet,  and  being  apparently  defeated  in  his  purpose 
by  the  weight  of  the  body. 

But  these  are  minute  points,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go 
largely  into  details  of  fault-finding  without  making  up  for 
this  by  drawing  attention  to  meritorious  particulars.  It 
remains  to  speak  of  a  fault  of  a  more  serious  kind.  There  is 
one  great  feature  in  the  representation  of  Hamlet,  one  diffi¬ 
cult  mood  that  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
play,  which  Mr.  Irving  has  entirely  failed,  has  not,  in  fact, 
attempted,  to  render  ;  and  that  is,  the  reckless,  unseasonable 
merriment  which  is  never  far  off  from  Hamlet’s  distempered 
frame  of  mind,  and  which  breaks  out  wdldly  in  two  memor¬ 
able  passages.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  passages  for  the 
actor  in  the  whole  play  are  the  scene  after  the  departure  of 
the  Ghost,  in  which  Hamlet  amazes  his  companions  by  his 
wild  exhilaration  ;  and  his  mad  talk  with  Horatio,  and  subse¬ 
quently  with  Kosencranz  and  Guildenstern,  when  he  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  success  of  his  scheme  for  discovering  the 
vUlany  of  the  King.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Irving 
should  have  evaded  this  difficulty  by  toning  down  into 
seriousness  such  parts  of  the  wonderful  dialogue  as  could  be 
forced  into  a  grave  interpretation,  and  simply  omitting  what 
could  not  possibly  be  toned  down.  Those  who  care  to  go  to 
the  text  will  see  how  serious  is  Mr.  Irving’s  deficiency  in 
these  most  difficult  scenes.  Prom  the  moment  when  Hamlet 
answers  the  shout  of  his  comrades  with  a  gay  bird-call, 
till  his  imposing  the  oath  of  silence,  Hamlet’s  words  are,  in 
the  language  of  Horatio,  “  wild  and  whirling the  high- 
strung  excitement  of  the  supernatural  encounter  finds  vent 
in  hysterical  merriment.  This  bitter  relief  to  the  high- 
strung  spirit  was  well  understood  by  the  Elizabethan  drama¬ 
tists;  though  it  escaped  the  attention  of  the  critics  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  This  is  the  merriment  that 
Borneo  says  often  comes  to  men  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
which  their  keepers  call  “  the  lightning  before  death.”  This 
is  the  strange  merriment  of  IShakespeare’s  Cleopatra  and 
Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfi.  But  the  play  that  forms  the 
best  illustration  of  the  mood  into  which  Hamlet  is  ever 
prone  to  fall  is  Cyril  Tourneur’s  ‘Eevenger’s  Tragedy,’  in 
which  a  revenger  like  Hamlet  indulges  in  his  most  de8f)erate 
and  reckless  moments  in  the  same  unseasonable  mirth  that 
seems  so  mad  and  unaccountable  in  Hamlet.  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  historical  illustrations  of  this 
peculiar  mood,  because*  no  amount  of  illustration  can  convey 
the  idea  of  it  to  anybody  who  does  not  at  once  feel  it  on 
reading  the  play  of  “  Hamlet,”  and  trying  to  follow  the 
coarse  of  the  passion.  When  Mr.  Irving  gravely  pronounces 
the  words,  “  '1  here’s  ne’er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
but— he’s  an  arrant  knave and  in  swearing  his  companions 
omits  altogether  the  mad  cries  to  the  Ghost — 

Ah,  ha,  boy  !  say’st  thou  so  ?  Art  thou  there,  truepenny? 

Come  on — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage - 

Consent  to  swear.  1 

And— 

Well  said,  old  mole  !  can’st  work  i’  the  earth  so  fast — 
be  is  simply  confessing  hia  inability  to  deal  with  the  most  ' 
formidable  difficulties  of  the  part.  In  omitting  the  similarly 
wild  dialogue  with  Horatio  after  the  King  ^s  frightened  off  i 
Ihe  stage,  Mr  Irving  again  follows  the  conventional  and  j 
evasive  treatment.  We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  i 
the  conventional  rendering  of  the  conclusion  of  the  play-  | 
^»e,  for  a  repetition  of  which,  with  the  slight  variation  of  j 
falling  into  the  King’s  chair,  Mr.  Irving  received  most  i 
enthusiastic  plaudits  ;  but  when  one  looks  at  the  original,  one 
eannot  help  wondering  how  such  a  rendering  came  to  be 
^tablished  on  the  stage.  To  save  trouble  it  may  be  as  well  | 
to  <luote  the  passage  in  full : —  j 

Q  He  poisons  him  i’  the  garden  for’s  estate.  His  name’s  j 

onzago:  the  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice  Italian  :  you  shall  ; 
***  »Qon  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago’s  wife. 


Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What,  frightened  with  false  fire  I 

Qukbn.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o’er  the  play. 

Kino.  Give  me  some  light,  away ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

[^Exeunt  all  bvt  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  heart  ungalled  play ; 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep : 

So  runs  the  world  away. 

Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers — if  the  rest  of  my  for- 
tnnes  turn  Turk  with  me — with  two  Provincial  roaea  on  my  razed 
■hoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ? 

Hor.  Half  a  share. 

Ham.  a  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself :  and  now  reigns  hero 
A  very,  very,  pajock. 

Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I’ll  take  the  ghost’s  word  for  a  thousand 
pound.  Didst  perceive  ? 

The  usual  way  of  acting  this  passage  is  for  Hamlet  to  yell 
his  explanation  of  the  play  at  the  King,  rising  up  and 
advancing  with  fierce  gestures  towards  the  King’s  seat, 
whereupon  his  startled  Majesty  makes  the  call  for  lights 
and  rushes  off,  leaving  Hamlet  to  repeat  a  mutilated  version 
of  the  above  dialogue  to  Horatio.  The  justification  of  this 
to  the  actor,  no  doubt,  is  its  effect  upon  the  audience ;  the 
righteous  fury  of  Hamlet  and  the  fright  of  the  King  never 
fail  to  evoke  rounds  of  applause.  But  there  is  this  obvious 
objection  to  it,  that  it  utterly  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
inner  play  as  an  index  to  the  guilt  of  the  King,  because  the 
riotous  behaviour  of  Hamlet  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  break  up  the  party  in  confusion,  whether  the  King  was 
guilty  or  not.  The  omission  of  Hamlet’s  .jest  about  turning 
player,  which  is  the  key  to  the  wild  excited  mirth  with 
which  he  hails  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  is  made  probably 
because  no  actor  dares  undertake  to  represent  it. 

But,  if  we  confess. that  this  passage  and  the  swearing  scene 
are,  which  is  not  improbable,  too  wild  for  effective  stage- 
representation,  then  we  must  admit  that  Shakespeare’s  ideal 
of  Hamlet  cannot  be  put  on  the  stage.  For  these  passages, 
above  all  others,  although  they  have  been  so  strangely  neg¬ 
lected  both  by  actors  and  by  critics,  are  the  testing  paseuiges  of 
every  conception  of  Hamlet’s  clmi'acter.  Goethe  explained 
them,  apparently,  by  supposing  Hamlet  to  have  actually  gone 
mad,  a  supposition  which  only  showed  that  there  were 
heights  and  depths  of  human  passion  which  had  never  re¬ 
vealed  themselves  to  the  tranquil  scholar  and  courtier,  but 
which  were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  straggling  Bohemians 
that  were  the  creators  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Goethe  made  the  mistake  that  some  of  our  critics 
have  been  making  this  week,  of  supposing  that  Hamlet’s 
behaviour  was  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  he  conld 
not  have  forgotten  that  such  behaviour  is  not  suited  for 
tragedy,  and  that  Hamlet’s  antic  disposition  leads  Ophelia  to 
lament  that  all  his  fine  qualities  as  a  courtier  are  quite,  quite 
down  and  blasted  with  ecstacy.  But  Goethe  apparently 
believed  that  before  the  courtier,  scholar,  and  soldier  could 
behave  in  such  a  fashion,  he  must  be  actually  mad.  And  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  grave  blemish  in  Mr.  Irving’s  imper¬ 
sonation,  which  is  otherwise  so  full  of  merit,  that  he  should 
so  tone  down  the  antic  disposition  of  Hamlet  as  to  remove 
the  appearance  of  madness  altogether. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Fridat  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

In  the  Discount  Market  busiuess  has  been  inactive,  and 
there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  money  in  the  open 
market  the  rates  remain  steady  for  good  three  months’  bills 
at  3^  per  cent. 

Yesterday’s  Bank  Return  is  not  considered  favourable, 
there  being  the  important  reduction  of  about  9  per  cent,  in 
the  Reserve,  and  I  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  Reserve  to 
Liabilities.  At  the  same  time  the  foreign  exchanges  are  now 
at  such  a  weak  point  as  would  draw  all  our  bullion  imports 
to  foreign  markets  on  any  further  adverse  feature.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  future  course  of  our  Money  Market. 

The  Stock  Markets  generally  have  assumed  a  more  favour¬ 
able  appearance  during  the  week,  beiug  strengthened  by 
satisfactory  traffic  returns,  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  in  the 
open  market  at  rates  \  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  minimum, 
and  better  reports  from  the  Continental  Bourses,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  an  influx  of  purchases,  especially 
for  some  of  the  Horae  Railway  Stocks,  severely  affected 
by  the  late  fall.  The  improved  tendency  now  apparent 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  important  had  it  not 
been  for  the  uncertainty  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  Money 
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Market  As  it  it  is,  most  of  the  Home  Railway  Stocks 
show  an  advance,  Caledonian  having  been  in  special  demand, 
while  Sheffield,  Midland,  Metropolitan,' and  Metropolitan 
District  liave  shared  in  the  improvement'  North  British, 
after  a  sharp  rise  on  Tuesday,  have  relapsed.  This  Stock  has 
special  attyractipiijs  for  speculators,  and  consequently  severe 
fluctmatiohs  in  its  value  are  quite  natural.  ,  In  the  Foreign 
Stock  Market  the  tone  has  been  decidedly  firmer.  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Japanese,  Peruvian,  and  others  have  all  advanced, 
but  Turkish,  Spanish,  Argentine,  and  Buenos  Ayres  Bonds 
ace  lower,  the  latter  on  further  confirmatory  news  of  the 
revolution  in  the  River  Plate.  Colonial  Government  Secu¬ 
rities  continue  in  demand  for  investment.  The  Stocks  of 
the  Indian  Railways  guaranteed  by  the  Government  are 
14  to  2  per  cent,  lower  on  the  week,  the  reduction  in  East 
Indian  being  exceptionally  as  much  as  3  per  cent.,  owing 
to  the  discussion  relating  to  the  option  possessed  by 
the  Government  of  converting  the  guaranteed  dividend 
into  a  terminable'  annuity.  United  States  Bonds  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  temporary  fiatness  of  last  week,  and  the 
Securities  of  most  classes  of  American  Railroads  have  been 
better,  especially  those  quoted  at  substantial  prices  in  our 
market.  A  feature  of  interest  has  been  the  sudden  and 
important  rise  in  Imperial  Ottoman  Rank  Shares,  which  are 
now  quoted  9  prem.  on  the  10^.  paid.  Another  surprise  was 
the  news  that  the  Faraday  had  succeeded  in  picking  up  the 
<;able  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company,  lost  some 
few  weeks  ago,  and  had  found  it  in  perfect  condition. 

The  Bombay  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railw'ay  Company 
invite  applications  for  15,000  shares  of  20/.  each,  being  the 
balance  of  30,000  [shares,  constituting  the  Share  Capital  of 
the  Company,  in  3,000  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  of  100/. 
each,  representing  Five  Shares  of  20/.  each.  The  price  of 
the  shares  now  for  subscription  is  par — or  100/.  per  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Minimum  interest  is  guaranteed  to  Ist  July,  1877, 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  investment,  as  required,  of 
100, (KK)/.  in  Great  Western  Railway  Stock  in  the  names  of 
the.  Trustees,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  being 
under  agreement  in  perpetuity  to  work,  maintain,  and  manage 
the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  upon  the  terms 
of  paying  to  them  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
line  until  they  amount  to  25/.  per  mile  per  week  ;  and  there¬ 
after  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  Caledonian  and  Metropolitan 
Stocks  have  advanced  Ij  per  cent.;  Midland,  1|;  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Preference,  1  ;  Sheffield  and  Metropolitan 
District,  \  ;  Great  Eastern,  Great  Western,  Sheffield  Deferred, 
Great  Northern,  and  North  British,  J  ;  Chatham  and  Dover 
Preference,  and  Brighton,  ^  ;  and  London  and  Northwestern, 
^  per  cent.  But  South  Eastern  Ordinary  and  Preference,  and 
J^ancashire  and  Yorkshire,  have  each  fallen  and  Chatham 
and  Dover  Ordinary  |  ^r  cent.,  while  North  Eastern,  South 
Western,  and  Great  Northern,  “A,”  remain  without  altera- 
titm. 


SUDDENMOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  ana 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kin^^dom,  free  of  expense 
purchasers,  when  the  emer^'encies  of  sadden  or  unexpected  moorai^ 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourningr  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  nrlM 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moumini^  Warehouse,  in  Refftnt 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  g;ivea  for  household  moumina  at  a 
saving  to  large  or  small  families.  Bivat 

JAY'S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE,  ' 
243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street.  .  '  ^ 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vik  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  irom  Brindisi 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday.  ’ 

Officcar-122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A  ’ 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County  ► 
with  38 .  Ad.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours  1% 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  ' 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  Book  m  Family  > 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourue-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved  ’ 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  I.ivery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Od.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.-T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  iiueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’slaue).  1 


pULLETON'S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.  — T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade  , 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-iaue).  •  » 

CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la. ;  Name  Plate, 
28,  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  Od. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Oran- 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  "  ■ 


III  the  Forei^  Stocks  the  changes  are  : — A  rise  of  1  in  the 
Japan  Loans,  Sardinian,  the  Khedive  Loan,  and  Santa  Fd  ; 
i  in  Italian  1801 ;  ^  in  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  French  Six 
per  Cents.,  ditto  Three  per  Cents.,  Hungarian,  the  Peruvian 
Loans,  Russian  1870,  and  ditto  1873,  and  ^  in  Egyptian  1868, 
ditto  1873,  French  Five  per  Cents.,  and  Portuguese  ;  but 
there  is  a  fall  of  2  in  Argentine  1871  ;  1  in  ditto  1808,  Buenos 
Ayres  1870,  and  ditto  1873  ;  f  in  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  ; 
^  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1809,  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (“B” 
and  “C”),  Uruguayan,  and  Bolivian;  and  4  in  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents. 


Theatre  royal,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

Mun.'iger.  F.  B.  Ciiattkkton. — Immense  success  of  RICHARD 
C<EUR-DE-LI()N.  Every  Evening,  at  6  45,  NOBODY  IN  LONDON. 
At  7.45,  RICHARD  CGHJR-DE-LION  :  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Mr.  W. 
Terriss.  ami  Mr.  Creswick ;  Miss  Wallis  and  Miss  Bi^ssie  King.  To  conclude 
with  HERE,  THERE.  AND  EVERYWHERE:  P.  Evans  and  Troupe. 
I’rices  from  6d.  to  £6  .5s.  Doors  open  at  6.30.  Commence  at  6.45.  Box 
<  Rhee  o{>en  irom  ten  till  five  daily. 

1?RENCEI  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.— The  TWENTY- 

1  SECOND  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by 
BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS  is  NOW  OPEN. 


Ij'RENCn  GALLERY,  120  Pallraall.  —  MAK  ART’S 

^  Great  Historical  PICTUKE-VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  to 
t  ATARINA  CORNARO  — at  the  Twenty  •  second  Annual  Winter 
Exhibition. 

W^ILL  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  16th  inst.,  the  NINTH 

EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS, 
168  New  Bond-street. _ DESCHAM PS,  Secretary. 

OUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. — The  Lectures  at 

-  ^  r*  GEORGE'S  HALL.  LANGIIAM-PLACE,  commence  each 

precisely.  Nov.  8lh.— ALEX.  V.  W.  BIKKERS, 
#■  K  lh><5t.  (Foreign  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Berlin 

l^ahn  of*  Spt  e^*  Ulvlng  Languages),  on  “  Some  Phenomena  in  the 

Subscription,  £l .  Payment  at  the  door  .—One  Penny, 
sixpence,  ami  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling.  ^ 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hail 

1^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2, 000. to  select 
from:— £2  28.;  £3  38.;  £4  48.;  £6  6s.;  £6  lOs. ;  very  massive,  £J0  lOs.; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £I6  Kis.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranlwume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C.  ‘  ^ ' 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  -Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,*  138, 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (corner  ,01^^ St 
Blartin's-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve 
The  following  are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  kamily,  tne 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  a^, I  or*, 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British^®- 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  oro  . 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  ^ 

named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20. 

LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  CranDoume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 

~  IN  DIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  .38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  » 

in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Lueiiu* 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON,  ' 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London.  • 

See  name  on  label.  _ _ 


“pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLA(^ 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironww 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes.  , 

Ask  for  .  i 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  Imitations.  ..  • 


THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  7,  1874 


Under  jurreement  in  perpetuity  with  the  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  whereby  they  are  to  work,  maintain,  and  manasre  the  Ban- 
bnry  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  terms  of 
paying’  to  them  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Line,  until  they 
amount  to  £25  per  mile  per  week,  and,  thereafter,  50  per  cent,  of  such 
gross  earnings. 

Hinimum  Interest,  at  6  per  cent. per  annum,  is  guaranteed  to  1st  July,  1877, 
being  one  year  after  the  date  appointed  for  completion  of  the  Line  (thus 
allowing  ample  time  for  development  of  the  traffic),  by  the  deposit  of 
£100,000  in  Great  Western  Railway  Stock,  which  will  be  placed  as 
required  in  the  names  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Seymour 
Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Wilkinson,  as  Trustees. 

Such  Interest  will  be  paid  Half-yearly,  on  the  Ist  January  and  Ist  July  in 
each  year,  and  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  payment  of  the  respective 
Instalmenta 


DISTANCES. 


BETWEEN. 


Cheltenham 
Gloucester  . 
Cheltenham 
Cheltenham 


and  Banbury 
„  Banbury 
„  Oxford  . 


London 


Bli8Worth,the  common  \ 
'  point  for  all  parts  of 
the  Great  Northern 
system,  vik  Peter¬ 
borough  to  Hull, 
Grimsby,  Bostoc, 
Lincoln  and  North¬ 
ampton,  Market  Har- 
borough,  and  other 
places  on  the  London 
and  North  Western ; 
Bedford,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  and 
other  places  on  the; 

^  Midland  system  . / 

Oxford,  the  common 
point  for  the  agiicul-' 
tural  districts  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way,  vik  Cambridge ; 
Cambridge,  New¬ 
market,  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Lowes- 
'  toft,  Ipswich,  kc.  ' 

Gloucester,  and  all 
places  reached 
through  it,  as  stated 
above . . 


Issus  of  £300,000,  the  Balance  of  the  Share  Capital 

OF  THE  , 


Gloucester,  the  common 
point  for  all  places  west  of 
it,  including  the  Iron 
Works  and  Collieries  of 
South  W'ales,  Swansea 
and  its  Copper  Works. 
Newport,  Cardiff,  Milford 
Haven,  Hereford,  Brecon, 


BANBURY  &  CHELTENHAM  DIRECT 


EAILWAY  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  36  and  37  Vie.,  cap.  172. 

Which  Line  will  connect  London  and  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
Counties  Districts  by  a  shorter  and  more  direct  route  with  the  South 
Wales  Coal  Fields  and  the  West  of  England. 


The  above  Capital  will  be  issued  in  3,000  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer 
of  £loO  each,  representing  5  Shares  of  £20  each,  at  Par,  or  £1(X)  for 
each  £l00  Capital. 


The  Ironstone  District  near 
Banbury 


When  the  Scrip  Certificates  are  fully  paid  up,  the  Shares  will  be 
registered  in  the  names  of  the  holders,  free  of  charge. 


I  The  foregoina  table  shows  sueh  a  saving  of  mileage  between  Important 
I  centres  of  traffic  in  Minerals,  Grain,Cattie,  Timber,Wool,and  Agricultural 
1  Produce,  that  large  quantities,  including  the  enormous  mineral  traffic  of 
South  Wales,  and  the  ports  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  places  east  of 
Banbury,  muat  pass  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Line  between  Banbury 
and  Cheltenham  immediately  upon  its  opening. 

The  Construction  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Line  will,  moreover, 
be  specially  advantageous  to  the  Great  W'estem  Company  by  enabling 
them  to  separate  the  heavy  traffic  from  the  light  or  passenger  trains,  and  to 
rend  it  over  the  new  Line  at  a  very  great  saving  of  distance. 

Another  reason  for  inducing  the  use  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham 
Line  for  through  traffic  Is,  that  the  Great  Western  Company  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company  have  an  agreement  confirmed  by 
Parliament  by  which  they  book  through  to  and  from  their  respective  sys¬ 
tems.  The  rates  and  fares  will  be  the  same  whether  the  new  route  or  the 
old  circuitous  route  be  used,  and  as  by  the  agreement  the  division  of  receipts 
is  according  to  mileage,  the  shorter  route  will  give  a  larger  return  per 
mile. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  the  Line  run  for  many 
miles  through  extensive  beds  of  moat  valuable  Ironstone ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  present  circuitous  route,  a  considerable  quantity  already  finds  its 
way  info  South  Wales,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the  faci¬ 
lities  afforded  by  this  Line  come  into  operation,  the  quantities  sent  thither 
will  be  very  largely  Increased. 

It  is  stated  that  negociations  are  now  pending  for  supplying  one  concern 
alone  in  South  Wales  with  l/)00  tons  of  Ironstone  per  day  from  the  Iron 
Ore  districts  on  this  Line,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  3,000  tons  of 
minerals  will  be  conveyed  daily  over  the  Line,  irrespective  of  ordinary  pas¬ 
senger  and  goods  traflfo,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
other  good  lines. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Report  and  estimate  of  traffic  (which  accom¬ 
pany  this  Prospectus)  compiled  by  Mr.  Seymour  Clarke,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  subsequently  General 
Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Kailway. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  estimates  the  minimum  mineral  traffic  at  more 
than  18,(X)0  tons  per  week,  and  the  general  traffic  at  £25  per  mile  per  week, 
which  would  leave  a  net  return  to  this  Company  of  £58,800  per  annum,  a 
sura  sufficient  to  pay  clear  net  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
entire  Share  Capital,  after  providing  for  the  interest  on  the  amount  which 
the  Company  is  authorised  to  borrow  on  debenture,  and  for  all  expenses. 

An  Agreement,  of  a  very  favourable  character,  has  been  made  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  for  working,  maintaining,  and  managing 
the  Banbury  and  Cheltenbsra  Kail  way  in  perpetuity  ;  this  Agreement, 
being  scheduled  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  the  Company,  has 
all  the  validity  of  Parliamentary  confirmation. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  are 
to  work,  maintain,  and  manage  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Hiiilway  in 
perpetuity,  and  are  to  pay  over  to  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Company 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  so  soon  as  such  receipts  amount  to  £25  per 
mile  per  week,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  reeeipts  in  the  eveut  of  their 
amounting  to  less  than  £25  per  mile  per  week. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  line  will  practically  form  part 
of  the  Gn‘at  Western  system,  the  receipts  upon  which  average  £56  per 
mile  per  week,  and  as  Mr.  beymour  Clarke  estimates  the  gross  receipts, 
even  from  the  moment  of  opening  the  line,  at  a  sum  considerably  in  exoi'os 
of  £85  per  mile  per  week,  it  is  assumed  this  company  will  enter  at  once 
into  the  receipt  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  line. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  working  Agreement  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  is.  that  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Company  will  be 
for  ever  spared  the  cost  of  working  and  management,  the  supply  of  motive 

gower  and  other  rolling  stock,  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  the  Line, 
tations,  and  other  Works,  and  all  liability  arising  from  accidents  und 
claims  for  compensation— all  the^  being  covered  by  the  per  centuge  of  the 
gross  earnings  retained  by  the  Great  Western  Company  under  the  Agree¬ 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  revenue  of  the  Company  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  cost  of  working,  as  the  fixed  proportion  of  gro«  earnings  above- 
mentioned  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  paid  over  to  the  Banbury  and 
Cheltenham  Company,  Independently  altogether  of  what  it  may  cost  the 
Great  Western  Company. 

According  to  the  evidence  given  before  Parliament  the  traffic  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  over  the  Line  will  be  limited  only  by  the  carrying  powers  of  the 
niirnnanv  :  and  as  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  traffic  estimates 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Ri'ijlit  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Powderham  Castle,  Exeter, 
Chairman. 

Seymour  Clarke,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
and  late  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Waltham¬ 
stow,  K.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Hew  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock 
Company,  Clifton. 

Lord  Alexander  Gordon  Lennox,  Director  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company,  London. 

Octaviu.s  Ommanney,  Esq,,  J.P..  Director  of  the  Salisbury  and  Dorset 
Railway  Company,  Banbury. 

Lieutenant-ColonelJ.  Wilkinson,  Director  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  London. 

BANKRRB. 

The  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  58  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Hargrove,  Fowler,  &  Blunt,  3  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

John  Billingsley  Looker,  Esq.,  Banbury. 

ENGINBER. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  9  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs.  G .  S.  Herbert  and  Son,  73  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETART. 

Richard  B.  Looker,  Esq. 

Offices— 3  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  Company  invite  applica¬ 
tions  for  15,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  being  the  balance  of  30.000  Shares,  con¬ 
stituting  the  Share  Capital  of  the  Company,  in  .3,000  Scrip  Certificates  to 
bearer  of  £100  each,  representing  Five  Shares  of  £20  each,  which  will  be 
registered  in  the  names  of  the  holders  upon  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
£100  per  Certificate. 

The  price  of  the  Shares  now  for  Subscription  is  Par— or  £100  for  each 
Certificate  of  Five  Shares  of  £20  each— payable  as  follows 

£5  on  each  Certidcate  subscribed,  payable  on  Application. 

20  „  „  „  on  Allotment. 

25  „  .,  „  on  ISth  January,  1875. 

25  „  „  „  on  15th  February,  1875. 

55  „  „  „  00  15th  3Iarch,  1875. 
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On  the  Scrip  Certificates  being  fully  naid  up,  the  Shares  will  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  names  of  the  holders.  Iree  of  charge.  .  .  ..  ...  ...  . 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith  without 
deduction.  Should  the  Shares  allotted  to  any  appliciint  be  less  than  the 
number  applied  for,  the  surplus  paid  on  application  will  be  credited  in 
reduction  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment- 
Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  its  due  date,  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  will  annul  the  Subscription  and  the 


Copies  of  the  Ctirapany’s  Act  of  Parliament,  containing  the  Agreement 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  (Company,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Hargrove,  Fowler  and  Blunt, 
3  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W.  ^ 

Applications,  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £5  for  each  Certificate 
applied  tor,  will  be  received  on  tne  form  enclosed  herewith,  which  must  be 
filled  up  and  forwarded  either  to  The  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  62 
Threadueedle  Street.  K.C.,  London  ;  Messrs.  G.  8.  Herbert  and  Son.  Stock¬ 
brokers,  73  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  London ;  or  to  Richard  B.  Looker, 
Esq.,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  3  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  8.W.,  where  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be 
obtained.— By  order  of  the  Board,  RICHARD  B.  LOOKER,  Secretary. 

3  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  8.W..  6th  November,  1874. 

Documents  accompanying — 

Report  and  Estimate  of  Traffic. 

Sketch-Map  of  ttie  Itanbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway. 

Form  of  Application  fur  Shares. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

FiPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAST 

*  “By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whieii 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  appIicHiioH^  Ik 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  BIr.  Epps  has  provided  our  brUIfc#  * 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  mui.VK”*"* 
doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  fluatincr 


doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  aronnrf 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escane 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  Ibrtified  with  pure  blm>d  aiiH  * 

properly  nourished  frame."— See  article  in  the  C/rff  SpTTJti*  Oajrtfe  * 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 


JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-stivat 
nd  170  Piccadilly.  W'orks— Euston-road  and  Camden  i'own,  London”**^' 
MakerB  oj  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujvibesfcr  Throat  Irritation. 


Issue  of  £300,000  being  the  Balance  of  the  Share  Capital  of  the 
BANBURY  AND  CHELTENHAM  DIRECT  RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 

To  be  Worked,  Maintained  and  Managed  in  Perpetuity  by  the 
GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

In  3,000  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  of  £100  each,  representing  5  Shares  of 

£20  each. 

PBin  OF  ISSUE— PAR— OR  £l00  PER  CERTinCATB. 

Minimum  Interest  will  be  guaranteed  to  1st  July,  1877,  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  by  Investment,  as  required,  of  £100,000  in  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Stock  in  the  names  of  Trustees. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway 
•  Company. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  Consolidated  Bank, 
Limited,  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  £5  per  Certificate,  on  my 

application  for  Scrip  Certificates  of  £100  each,  each  Certificate 

representing  5  Shares  of  £20  each  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Direct 
Railway  t'ompuny,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  or  any  less  number 
of  the  sa'd  Shares,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  pay  the 
tmlance  in  respect  of  such  Shares,  accordmg  to  tuc  terms  of  the  Prospectus, 
dated  Gth  November,  1874. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . . 

Profession  (if  any)  . 

Date . . . . 1874. 

Siipature . . . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full  <» 

Allotment.) 

1  desire  to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment,  receiving  interest  at  C  per  Cent 
per  annum,  from  date  of  payment 

Signature . 


RUPTUKES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  bv 
upwards  of  5(X)  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  imvea’ 
tlon  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  wrinir 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  belug  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  bv  the 
BIOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  Sttiug  with  so  much  eaise  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep,  a  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  him 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer,  ^ 

Mr  WHITE,  228  ITccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto 
318.  6d.,  428.,  and  52a  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  538. 6d  ■ 
postage  free.  ' 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-oflioe,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 


I?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,forVARI. 

14  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 


the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  poroua  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
lOs.,  and  16s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


terms  of  the  Prospectus, 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS.  , 


£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonr- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  cloae 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wignorc- 
street,  Cavcndisli-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portmaa-sqnare),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirere  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  thateaeh 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  thateaeh 
le, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
I,  signed  **  Elizabeth  Laxenby.” 


LEA  &  PERRIN  S'  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.** 


^nHE 

X 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


X^IITY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

V  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease- 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 
For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 


with  immediate  poesesHion  and  no  rent  to  pny. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings,  Ciiancery-lane. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Poesession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  tlie  OHioe*  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southanipton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Tlilrty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDIT  i  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  audw  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  tor 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  Loudon, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


248  High  Holbom.  London. 


l^IRKBKCK  BANK.  KstabliBhed  1851.  29  aud  30 South- 

-Lf  ampton-huildings,  Chancc‘ry-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  bat  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  eflfVcted  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamplilet,  containing  lull  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Blanager. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  Loodon.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colow  Imme 
diatelyit  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In 
3s.  6d.,  68.  6d..  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 

ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  c^ow 

on/I  r\oi*lo/«f  1«r  nilflirfll  ifl  £U<6CV*  I  slCv 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Wmow 


and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d, ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALKA.  uv  . 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,oB.  ■  * 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


'T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Rea  Seal.  l*lnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STRKET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  ^ASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become 
original  coiour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  md  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  y 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionaoie 
Price  lOs*  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom,  London. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Prev^nJ!^ 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

.  4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


XX  OF  Weakness.— Whenever  circumstances  produce 
lessen  the  force,  or  in  any  way  disarrange  the  balance  of  circuiatio  , 
nation  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  and  consumption  or  otfier  i 


symptoms  discover  themselves.  Let  Holloway’s  remedies  be  tne  ^ 
first  feelings  of  debility,  or  on  the  first  annoyance  of  a  dry,  hw^ni- 
After  the  chest,  both  before  and  behind,  has  been  fomented  .j 
brine,  and  the  skin  has  been  dried  with  a  towel,  the  Ointment 
Weil  rubbed  twice  a  day  upon  the  chest  and  between  the  snouiae  . 

Pills  should  be  taken  in  alternative  doses  to  purity  the  nervous 

the  system  without  weakening  it,  or  rousing  or  aggravauug 
IrrltaUon. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


84  rLEET-STEEET,  E.O.  DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  AprU  20iA,  1872. 

”  THE  THIBUNE  in  beyond  compare  the  most  if^uential  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘  leading  JoumaX  ’  is  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  oircalates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Eorope,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  Engrland. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  moet  wealthy  classes,  numbers  of  whom 
Tislt  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisdy  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  famiiiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  '*  SA  TURD  A  T  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

“  Pbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
ciretdated paper  in  the  Northern  States,'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highi:.and,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street.  E.C. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWN  ’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvelious  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

sod  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHL0R0DY7IE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases,  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

lY-om  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  and  Co.,  Homcastle. 

We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately, 
snd  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It 
•*•018  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 
cs^.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
Koaedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  other  i 
oedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects. 

CAUTION. — beware  OP  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Cadtion.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
Oi  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
»y  had  been  sworn  to.  — See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is,  lid.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
wor^  “  uit.  J  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govem- 
™ent  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Rossell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 
“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

BeautifuUy  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
V  °'teuet<8,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 

•^ance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames -street,  London,  E.C.  1 


By  ANNIE  GRANT.  Dinllcated  by  permission  to  the  DUCHESS 
of  EDINBURGH.  2vol8..2l8. 

"There  is  much  in  this  book  to  interest  and  excite,  besides  the  det^crip- 
tions  of  Russian  people  and  scenery,  which  form  the  groundwork  df  the 
^  romnnce.*'~-Athemeum. 

I  LIZZIE.  By  Lady  Duffus  Hardt.  3  vols. 
HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  ST.  OLAVE’S.’  3  vole. 

"This  interesting  novel  will  afford  its  readers  mneh  entertainment  and 
amusement.  ” — Messenger. 

r  A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  21s. 

"  One  of  the  best  stories  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Ollphant"—  Times. 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

"  A  bright  and  charming  novel.” — Morning  Post, 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

*  Patty,*  Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.'  Cheap  Edition,  5s.,  bound  and  Illustrated. 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  "HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.”  [Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborongh-street. 
Now  ready,  medium  8to,  cloth,  31s.. 

DEEP  SEA  FISHING 

AND 

FISHING  BOATS. 

An  Account  op  the  Practical  Wobkino  op  the  Various  Fisrebiss 

AROUND  TOE  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DBSOBIP- 

TioNB  OP  TUB  Boats,  Nets,  and  other  Gear  in  Use. 

BY 

EDMUND  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH,  F.L.S,  F.Z.S.,  Ac , 

Late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission. 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  7,  and  8  Charing-cross. 

Jnst  published,  Svo,  cloth,  78.  6d., 

IV/riSS  F.  P.  COBBK  The  HOPES  of  the  HUMAN 
jLtJL  race,  HEREAFTER  and  HERE.  Essays  on  the  Life  after 
Death,  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Social  Sentiment.  By  FRANCKS 
POWER  COBBE. 

WILLIAMS  and  NOROATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
London ;  and  30  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 

Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  oblong  4to,  price  58.,  cloth, 

A  SYNOPTICAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND ;  with  the 

Contemporaneous  Sovereigns  and  Eventa  of  General  History.  From 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1874.  By  L.  C.  BURT,  Barriater-at-Law. 

"  The  book  forms,  probably,  the  moet  comprehensive  and  compact  manual 
of  English  history  ever  published.”— A/omfri^«Pos<. 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  better  compendium  of  history."— 2)ai/u  News. 

"  The  classification  of  this  book  is  as  near  perfection  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be  msde."-~ Overland  Mail 

"  The  work  before  us  is,  we  confidently  believe,  Jnst  the  thing  that  has 
been  wanted.’’—  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

London  :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationera’-ball- court. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Paleo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies.— SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 

IMIie  a-EOLOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VT  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementarv  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bucklaud,  Lyeli, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  folio  wingter  ms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  wltli  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Cmlections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  Inteiestlng  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford.^ 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  speoimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

TO  INVESTORS.— P E N  N I  N G  T O N  and  CO.’S 
MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5a.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  S  Royal  Exchange-baildinga, 
London,  E.C. 
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TEiiBNER  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

'  Q 

NOTICE.— The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Mr.  GEORGE 

HE.V/tY  LEWES'S  PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND,  First  Stries, 
“  The  Foundations  a  Creed,"  Vol.  1.,  lis.,  is  now  ready  at  aU  the 
Libraries. 


ROCKS  AHEAD;  or,  Ths  Warnings  of  Cassandra. 

By  \y.  R.  GttEO.  Crown  8vo,  cWwh,  98. 

‘'Canunndra  nnys  we  are  marchinf^  to  a  goal  which  is  not  pleasant  to 
r  on  tef  n  pint  e.” — mes. 

“  Kntertnlning  the  convictions  he  has  unwillingly  and  deliberately 
adopted,  Mr.  Greg  performs  a  public  duty  by  calling  attention  to  dangers 
whlcli  may  perhaps  be  averted  or  delayed  by  timely  precautions.”— /Sa/ur- 
day  Reriew. 

“  In  their  present  shape  ‘  Rocks  Ahead  ’  will  be  rend  with  care  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  modem  thought  in  political,  economic,  and 
religious  matters.” — Scotsman. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Seventh 

Edition,  with  a  Postscript.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

“  I  know  nothing  more  Impressive  than  the  deep  pathos,  the  tenderness, 
the  human  sympathy,  of  Mr.  Greg's  writings.”— Lord  Lyttelton  in  the 
Contemporary  Review. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM:  its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third  Edition, 
with  a  New  Introduction.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  clotli,  158. 

A  THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL  TREATISE.  By  G. 

D.  SNOW.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  180,  cloth,  48.  6d. 

*'  A  very  acute,  original,  and  eminently  suggestive  work  to  the  student  of 
the  progressive  science  of  ethnology.”— Standard.  > 

LUX  E  TENEBRIS ;  or,  The  Testimony  of  Conscious¬ 
ness.  A  Theoretic  Essay.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  376,  with  Diagram,  cloth, 
lOs.  Od. 

ECCE  VERITAS.  A  ISIonotheistic  Review  of  the 

Idle  and  Character  of  Jesus.  4to,  pp.  18S,  with  Two  Maps,  cloth,  8s. 

The  HONEYMOON:  Remembrance  of  a  Bridal  Tour 

through  Scotland.  By  the  Count  DE  MEDINA  POMAR.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  280  and  380,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

”  The  volumes  bear  evidence  of  much  thought  and  considerable  literary 
and  artistic  treat nieut,  and  they  are  likely  to  challenge  popular  attention.” 
—  Morning  Post. 

TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL  LITERARY  RECORD. 

Immediately  will  be  published  a  Special  Number,  containing  a  Full 
Report  of  the  I’rocecdingsof  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
Price  38.  Od. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANA  DE  OSORIO, 

Countess  of  Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1620-39.  With 
a  Plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  Genus.  By 
CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  Naturae  Curlosorum.  With  the  Cognomen  of  Chinchon. 
Small  4to,  with  Illustrations.  [7n  a  few  days. 

A  PEEP  at  MEXICO.  Narrative  of  a  Jouruey  across 

the  Republic  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  in  December,  1873,  and 
Janunry,  1874.  By  .1.  L.  GEIGER.  F.R.G.S.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  368, 
with  Maps  and  45  Original  Photograph.^,  cloth,  248. 

”  Entertaining  it  certainly  is.” — Standard. 

MARSDEN’S  NUMISMATA  ORIENTALIA.  Part  I. 

Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  THOJIAS,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Royal  4to. 
With  a  Plate  and  a  Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.  [/n  a  few  days. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages. 

By  .J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER.  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  British  Burraah.  Vol.  III.  Hindu— Buddhist— Brahmanical 
Revival.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  624,  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  1 8s. 

The  above  Volume  forms  also  a  Complete  Work  in  itself,  and  may  be 
had  with  separate  Title,  as  ‘The  History  of  India:  Hindu,  Buddhist, and 
Brahmanical.’ 

”  The  volume  is  a  calm  philo.sophical  narrative  or  digest  of  Indian  history. 

I  can  answer  for  myself  that,  busy  and  unsettled  as  I  have  been,  I  have, 
by  some  means  or  other,  read  this  volume  through,  or  nearly  so.  On  the 
India  of  the  Vedas,  of  the  Brahmas,  and  of  the  Buddhists.  Mr.  Wheeler 
throws  a  strong  light,  in  a  style  which  never  wearies  one  and  never  seems 
to  lose  in  anv  partisan  view  the  thread  of  philosophical  thought  or  inquiry.” 
— thir  Own  Correspondent,  "  Times." 

"  Mr  Wheeler  appears  to  have  performed  this  portion  of  his  task  well, 
and  to  have  rendered  a  huge  mass  of  important  details  almost  as  interesting 
as  a  romance,  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  anecdote  and  of  interesting 
sketches  of  society.”— J/orwi/i^  Post. 

NOTES  on  the  LAND  TENURES  and  REVENUE 

ASSESSMENTS  of  UPPER  INDIA.  By  P.  CARNEGY.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  144,  cloth,  63. 

ESSAYS  on  the  LANGUAGES,  JilTERATURE,  and 

RELIGION  of  NEPAL  and  TIBET;  together  with  further  Papers 
on  the  Geogry)hy,  Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries. 
By  H.  H.  HODGSON,  late  British  Minister  at  Nepal.  Reprinted 
with  Corrections  and  Additions  from  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Literature 
and  Religion  of  the  Huddliists,’  Serampore,  1841,  and  ‘  Selections  from 
the  Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,’  No.  XXVII.,  Calcutta, 
1857.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  288,  cloth,  148. 

Tlie  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JAMES 
LKGGK,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius. 
IX*my  8vo.  {Shortly. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILO- 

LOGY.  By  A.  H.  SAYCE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  384,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

The  KNGUSH  GIPSIES  and  their  LANGUAGE. 

By  CHARLES  G.  LELAND.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  276, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Contents  Introductory— A  Gipsy  Cottage— The  Gipsy  Tinker— Gipsy 
Respt'ct  for  the  Dead — Gipsy  Letters-Gipsy  Words  passed  into  English 
Slang  -  Proverbs  and  Chance  Phrases— Indications  of  the  Indian  Origin  of 
the  Gipsies— Miscellania—Gipties  in  Egypt-Komani  Gudli;  or,  Gipsy 
Stories  and  Fables. 

London  ;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo,  98., 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS 

FROM  CHAUCER  TO  SHIRLEY.  * 

By  Wm.  MINTO,  M.A., 

Author  of  ‘Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature.* 


OPIlilONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

**  This  volume  shows  not  only  a  great  deal  of  reading,  but  judgment  and 
tas  te .  "—Saturday  Review. 

”  On  the  whole  this  is  a  charming  contribution  to  the  csthetieal  literatu* 
of  our  country,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  no  book  since  Hailitt^ 
Lectures  has  approached  it  in  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  its  jad»^menu  nv 
old  English  poetry.”— Academy.  ® 

”  A  manual  of  the  English  poetry  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six 
teenth  centuries  greatly  superior  to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  in  our 
language.”— /Scofsmaw. 

‘‘  This  is  a  good  book— the  work  of  a  man  who  has  a  refined  and  mlti- 
i  vated  taste,  great  historic  knowledge,  and  very  oonslderable  talent.  From 
his  pages  there  may  be  gathered  an  intelligent  ideaof  the  course  and  volume 
of  our  national  poetry  during  the  period  with  which  they  deaL”— /kd/g 
Review.  * 

“  This  truly  admirable  work  would  require  a  far  more  extensive  and 
minutely  describing  review  than  our  space  admits  of.  We  must  only 
observe  that  it  is  a  book  every  page  of  which  betrays  evidenoe  of  researeh— 
which,  moreover,  bears  traces  of  originality,  and  which  is  well  calculated 
to  inspire  one  with  confidence  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  a^ool  of 
criticism.”— EcAo. 

”  )Ir.  Minto  has  brought  to  his  task,  and  used  in  the  discharge  of  it,  tbs 
keenest  and  the  finest  ^fts  of  a  critic,  rendered  more  valuable  oy  a  spirit 
of  appreciative  and  patient  fairness,  and  a  beauty  and  clearness  of  expoai. 
tion,  not  always  the  vehicle  of  subtle,  delicate,  and  withal  profound  ^tl- 

cisra.  .  .  .  The  finest  shades  and  the  most  latent  qualitiM  of  our  great 

poets  are  here  laid  bare  by  an  analysis  of  the  most  penetrating  kind,  and 
new  beauties  are  brought  to  light  which  escaped  tne_  obserration  of  ov 
most  lynx-eyed  critics.” — English  Churchman  and  Clerical  JourtinL 

”  An  able  and  exceedingly  interesting  treatise  on  the  Cliaracterlstics  of 
English  Poets  down  to  the  end  of  the  J^Jlizabethan  period.  This  work  ^ves 
evidence  of  much  painstaking  labour  and  diligent  research,  as  well  as  of  an 
acute  perception  and  delicate  appreciation  of  literary  characteriatiea  and 
poetical  qualities.  .  .  .  The  characteristics  of  the  dilTerent  writers  are 
traced  with  critical  acumen  and  discernment,  and  set  forth  with  consum¬ 
mate  literary  skill  in  the  clearest  possible  light.” — Aberdeen  Dai'y  Free  PrstL 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE 
LITERATURE, 

BIOGUAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL: 

Designed  mainly  to  show  Chahactxristics  oy  Sttli. 

Crown  8vo,  I  Os.  fid. 

**  An  admirable  book,  well  selected  and  well  put  together."— Westminster 

Review. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  published,  in  royal  quarto,  cloth  gilt,  price  A2  2s., 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldexlet. 

COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE  : 

A  Work  designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Nobility,  Landed  l*roprietors,  and 
Country  Gentlemen ;  being  a  Series  of  Executed  Works  and  Desigof 
for  Buildings  connected  with  Landed  Property. 

By  JOHN  BIRCH,  Architect, 

Author  of  ‘  Examples  of  Labourers’  Cottages,’  ‘  Designs  for  Dwellings,' 
which  obtained  the  Medal  and  Prize  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  ke. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Recently  published,  in  crowu  8vo,  price  6a.,  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY  or  SCIENCE  of 

MAN,  based  on  Alodern  Research.  By  CHARLES  BRAY,  Author 
of  ‘  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,’  ‘  Force  and  its  Meutal  Correlates,** The 
Education  of  the  Feelings,’  &c. 

”  Although  we  can  hardly  expect  a  general  popularity  for  fbU  strange 
and  clever  book,  we  can  promise  its  Author  that  he  will  liod,  at  all  event^ 
a  small  body  of  unprejudiced  persons  who  will  be  glad  to  see  such  *8wsl 
views  in  print,  however  little  they  may  be  disposed  to  agree  with  them.  — 
Land  and  Water. 

Loudon;  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


rriHE  TWO  DISCOVERIES  ;  or,  Key  to  Pine’s  Spiritual 

J-  Telegraph,  152  pp.,  8vo,  will  be  sent,  postage  ftee,  for  la  2d.  in  stamp!, 
addressed  to  CLEMENT  PINE,  Taunton-road,  Bridgwater.  ^ 

‘“The  book  brings  forward  many  questions  of  engrossing  interest  — 
Pioneer  qf  Progress. 


WORKS  BY  KUKLOS  (JOHN  HARRIS). 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  and  GRAVITATION. 

The  LECTURE.  8vo,  pp.  W.  and  Appendix,  pp.  t,  wllh  lllnitre- 
lions,  cloth,  7s.  , 

SUPPLEMENT  A.  8vo,  pp.  24,  and  Appendix,  pp.  18,  with  PUUt 
Ac.,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

„  B.  8vo,  pp.  56,  with  Plates,  Ac.,  cloth,  5s. 

„  C.  8vo,  pp.  40,  with  Plates,  Ac.,  cloth.  As. 

.,  D.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  pp.  70,  54,  and  150.  with 

Plates,  Ac.,  cloth,  10s. 

The  LECTURE  and  SUPPLEMENTS  complete,  25s. 


The  CIRCLE  and  STRAIGHT  LINK  ' 

PART  I.  8vo,  pp.  42.  with  Plates,  cloth,  4s. 

PART  II.  8vo,  pp.  5H,  with  Plates,  cloth,  4a 
PART  III.  8vo,  pp.  26,  with  Plates,  cloth,  4s. 
SUPPLEMENT.  8vo.  pp.  28.  with  Plates,  cloth,  4a 
The  PARTS  and  SUPPLEMENT  complete,  12s.  fid. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hilL 


Printed  bv  CHARLES  W.  REYN  ELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street.  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  and  PablliAed  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Soutbampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  November  7,  1874. 


